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CUSHION 
RUBBERB 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 
le Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 


on receipt of price 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 














HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
18 GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
JAGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


THE BUTTONS ANO 


LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
FOR USE ON THIS 



































Mt. Clemens 


Mineral Springs 
The Great Health, Rest and Pleasure Resort 


OPEN 
ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND 


The Mt. Clemens Mineral Waters are unrivaled for th 
cure of Rheumatism and all Nervous and Blood Disease, 
The merits of the Mt. Clemens Mineral Baths are attested 
by prominent physicians in all parts of the country. Two 
hundred hotels and boarding houses offer accommodations 
and rates to suit all tastes and purses. Mt. Clemens i 
delightfully situated 20 miles from Detroit on the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. Detroit suburban electric cars 
every half hour. Illustrated book of Mt. Clemens mailed 
free. Address, 


F. R. EASTMAN, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, MT. CLEMENS, MICH 














“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


) an absolute 
llits excellence 








TipNtie 
Ih 


the most |i 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 





WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 
From thesmallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial, Catalogues on application. 

QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Aveaue, 807 Arch Street, 
New York, Philadelphia 
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READY MAY 12th 


THE GREY KNIGHT 


AN AUTUMN LOVE STORY 


By MRS: HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of ‘“‘Peter’s Mother,’ ‘“‘The Man From 


America,” ‘‘ The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square,”’ etc. 


$1.50 


THIS latest story by Mrs. de la Pasture is in the manner in which she is at 
T her best. The story deals with,a beautiful young widow and a Welsh noble- 
man who lived in a Norman Castle. The story is full of the human qualities which 
lift it above the ranks of the conventional love story. Mrs. de la Pasture’s char- 
acters are not only people of the polite world, but of the sort that one would like 
to know. Doctor Morgan in THE GREY KNIGHT is one of the most delight- 
ful persons that have appeared in contemporary fiction. 





318 volumes of EVERYMANS’ LIBRARY now ready—at the new prices—35 cts. 
in cloth and 70 cts. in leather. Complete list will be sent on application. 











NEW YORK 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, - 31 West 23d Street 

















Mr. T. P. O'Connor says: % This astoundingly The BEST is also 
frank book is all delicious reading, CHEAPEST in Guns ! 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A ROYAL 
CHILD 
By IDA KREMER 


The Story of “ The Madcap 


Princess” 


Photogravure Portraits of the Countess Montignoso and 
Anna Monica Pia. 
MITCHELL KENNERLEY 
Publisher NEW YORK 











There ts no Gun on the market today made 

under such high standards of workmanship 

Ayeale Encemany Fricraii rind y and material as The Parker, and no Gun 
can be obtained i hich i 

AVI LILY a ee ene ten 5 ee 


value to the purchaser. We are here to serve 
your interest. 


Write today for Cat. and Prices 


PARKER BROS,, 22.0her Seest 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM VERBECK, A. M., President 


Most successful application of the military 
system to the ‘‘Prep.”” school. 


Designated by the U. S, Government as ‘*Dis- 
tinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907.” 


Summer Session begins July first. Fall term 


begins September seventee th. 














WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG en 
REY. SAMUBL V. COLE, A. M., D. , President. 

Year begims September 16, ‘1908. * Endowed.  Certifi- 
ineen to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
maa. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Tat MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL 


is located by the shores of Lake Macenwiest, Bech Hat- 
ley, Quebec, in a region of lakes and — f. C. U. 
Clark, Yale University, Principal, offers modern 
languages (8 fally ‘Spanish and Italian) and Latin, The 
Preparato ~0 — under the direction of Messrs. 
H. Bishop and Collins, of the Roxbury Tutoring 
School, makes a AY of preparing boys for the Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton entrance examinations. Write for 
cereciate to Mr. H. F. Bishop, 1076 Chapel Street, New 
aven, " 








New Jeasry, Bordentown-on-the Del 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men — physically, 
mentally, morally. College and b prep camp in 
Canada woods. 

Illustrated book and school pore r. 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. 4.,D.D., Prin. Lieut-Col.T. D. Lanpon, Comm’d’t 
WELLESLEY SCHOO For Boss. A unique school. Catalogue 
and illustrated books sent on request. 


Write for information about the summer WEIGESLEY 8 
» MASS. 














The Hargrove School cometticut 
Prepares for college in the shortest time possible. 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
* Affiliated with Harvard University 
Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 

alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 

ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 

Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 

Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 

resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 10!st 

year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 
PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 
Andover, Mass. 





The Choice of a Profession 


An address by President Southworth ree on ap- 
plication to THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGIC SCHOOL, 
Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Trains men and women 
for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
ous beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to a comprtrnt 
graduate, Special lectureships. Member of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 





SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 
Real physical training under an expert. Yachting, 7-ton 
Athletics, under an experienced coach. Swimming 
Fishing. ~~ in t pine woods, overlooking 
Booklet. . FISK, Memorial Hall (Harvard), 
Cambridge, Mass. 








SOKOKIS LODGE, Bridgton, Me. 


A Summer School and Camp for Boys. 
Personal supervision, delightful om healthful location. 
Field and water rts. Illustrated Booklet. G. H. Lar 
rabee, Newcastle, Me, or H. N. Cummings, Worcester 
Academy, Worcester 





CAMP OXFORD, Oxford, Maine 


A Superior Sommer Camp - Bo: Eve for their 
Comfort and Delight. Booklet. F. CALDWELL. AM 





Pasquaney Nature Club <jnis 


On New Found Lake, White Mountains. Athletics, boat- 
ing, canoeing, swimming, nature study, tutoring. For booklet 
address MRS. ELMER E ASS. ‘1 West End Avenue, 
New York City. After June ist, Bristol, N. H. 
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Governor Hughes Cannot Be Bought 








BUT HIS SPEECHES CAN FOR $1.50 


General Stewart L. Woodford, Ex-Minister to Spain and 
President of the Hughes League of. the United States, says: 
“The speeches reveal the man. They should be widely read and 
studied. They will be an uplift to our young men in this time of 
graft and self-seeking.” This book should find a place in the 
library of every American citizen. Send us $1.50 and let us 
mail you a copy of this important publication. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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ALASKA 


The Land of the 
* Midnight Sun” 
Gold Glaciers 
and Totem Poles 
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DELIGHTFUL TOUR “34r'rasr 
Outward via Canadian Pacific, returning through the Yellowstone Park 
OTHER TOURS TO EUROPE, ALASKA, COLORADO, YELLOWSTONE 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO., 225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


JUNE 2 








bad 





Roqnemy pon Art, Boonery, History, 
nique u Scene tory, 
LIFE. Prices i or | 


ApeamDeal, 
The Chautauqua a WISCONSIN 


bay Beldcere, | ie 
ub Bonsens W JOHNSON, 
SMALL PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD 
Twenty-two years’ experience. Small parties. Two for 
July, 1908: one Southern and Middle Europe; one Scandi- 
navia and England. Holland by Motor-Boat. Write to 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


TOURS “30a 


To Scandinavian Tours a 
NORTHERN EUROPE WORTHERN TOURIST eT AGENCY 


Write for Booklets way, 
Tdeal | 
European 
rer] 


“Sammer tur @ 2 OO 


parties small; fine 

















S165 Sor Be, “Gen nie meme 


comfortable travel. Ideal 
1065-A, Pittsburg, Pa. 


EUROP 


Personal escort; —., of routes; 
steamers. 
~ oy “314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


uropean Tours. x 

















ERLIN.—-Pension von Sodenstern, Tauenzien Str. 6, offers 
first-class home life, sunny rooms, comfortable sitting 
room, exquisite table; moderate prices; lift and telephone. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Cool climate, superb marine views, interesting historic 
associations. A small party of refined people will visit the 
Evangeline country, cross the Bay of Fundy to St. John, 
N. B., spend a few days in Halifax, etc., under expert 
guidance. July or August. Prices low. Write for par- 
ticulars. Editor of Education, 50 Bromfield St,, Boston. 








UNIVERSITY TOURS } EUROPE conducted by prom 


inent University Lecturers. Medssate © 


YELLOWSTONE PARK «:rigt2P\G0 Ware 


Delightful inexpensive vacation trips. For ladies and gentlemen. 
BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 457-9 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 


NORTH 
ase GERMAN LLOYD 


Iceland _ zens 
Spitzbergen  ,.°""., 


By S. S. ** Gresser Kurfuerst”’ 
For Information, Booklets, etc., apply 
OELRICHS & CO,5 Broadway, New York, 
or any local agent, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 334d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc, 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


N. J. 





Is a new Fireproof Building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 





Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 








HOTEL OSTEND 


Whole Block Ocean View 
BOSTON AVE. AND BOARDWALK ATLANTIC CITY, W. J. 


Unsurpassed location. 400 rooms, 200;with 
bath. Capacity 600. Same management as 
last season Cuisine specially attractive. White 
service exclusively. Hot and cold sea-water 
baths, Heated sea-water swimming pool. 
Magnificent sun-parlor overlooking ocean. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


TERMS—American plan $3.00 and up daily 
$15.00, $17.50, $21.00 weekly 
Auto coach meets trains 


DAVID PORTER RAHTER 














MANSION HOUSE, Brookcyn neEiGnTs 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


r ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State sHospital; visit before de- 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





ciding. 





INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, 
N. Y., on the 

NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 

SUMMER HOMES in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST. 

2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure water, pure milk, 
no malaria or mosquitoes. Three Hours’ Ride from New 
York—recommended by physicians; send 8 cents to the 
undersigned, or call cal et free at offices below the 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER 
HOMES,” of 140 pages, It gives a list of over 1,000 
Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their location, 
, attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 475 


be. Me 
IN NEW YORK—141, 425, 1 Broadway, 745 Co- 
lumbus ave., 2798 3d ave., 111 est rasth st., 182 sth 
ave. Ticket offices, Desbrosses and West 42d st. ferries, 


56 Beaver st. 

IN BROOKLYN—«4 Court st., 479 Nostrand ave., 390 
Broadway. 

On May a2oth and 30th excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold, giving an opportunity of personal: 
selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a day’s 
fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
May 30-31st or June 1. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver st., N. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 
NOW OPEN 
City office, 6% Bast 46th St. 
*Phene, 8278—88. 


PLUMER, 


of Orange, 


rates of board 
Becodwey 





DB. B. Manager 
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McCutcheon’s 


Reg. Trade Mark, 


“The Linen Store”’ 








Washable Dress Goods 


Fine Cotton Materials 


Most of these we have imported direct from 
the best European manufacturers. The line in- 
cludes all white French and English Nainsooks, 
India, Persian and Victoria wns, French 
Lawns (soft and regular finish), White and 
Ecru Batiste, Silk and cotton Mulls, Cambrics, 
Longcloths, Percales, Organdies and Swisses. 


White French Batiste 


These goods are made on hand looms and are 
embroidered in small and medium figures with 
some fine corded effects, together with a num 
of new Bayadere stripes with Herringbone 
stitching and small designs. We can recommend 
these on account of their washing and wearing 
qualities. 

and 42 inches wide, from 8sc. to $2.50 per 
yar 











St. Gall Dress Swisses 


The range this year includes all the staple 
dots from the small pin dot to the large cushion 
dot, together with an extensive variety of small 
and medium figures and striped effects. 

30 inches wide, at 4oc. to $1.50 per yard. 


Tailored Waist Materials 


In fine Imported French, Scotch, and English 
Madras, Cheviots and Piques, in many exclusive 
designs in stripes, checks and embroidered ef- 
fects. In all white and colors; suitable for the 
new Tailored Waists.. Highly recommended for 
their washing qualities. 

32 inches wide, at 35c. to $1.50 per yard. 








In addition to the above we show practically every desirable Wash Fabric in both Staple and Novelty Goods. 


Samples : 


Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, and we are pleased 
at all times to mail Samples of any of the above lines on —— 








~ OPPOSITE 


5th Avenue & 34th st. N. Y.. WALDORPF_ASTORIA 














Manhattan Beach 


SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES 


LL the land embraced in this delightful seaside resort, from SHEEPSHEAD 
BAY to ATLANTIC OCEAN and from JAMAICA BAY toBRIGHTON 
BEACH, with the exception of the Oriental and Manhattan Beach 
Hotels and Bathing Pavilion, has been laid out in Building Sites for 


HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES, 


Building plots are now being sold at remarkably reasonable prices on 
attractive terms, especially to those contemplating the erection of homes. 

Manhattan Beach has been noted for more than 25 years as New York’s 
most exclusive watering place and this HIGH STANDARD WILL BE RIGIDLY 


MAINTAINED. 


ALL IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE WITHOUT EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS 


Macadam Streets, granolithic sidewalks, and curbs, sewers, water, gas and condults for electric and telephone connection 
The exceptional location of this property, and its accessibility to New York City, and 


the character of its development, all assure the purc 
ly the most attractive site in or ear Greater New York 





creasing value. It is 
for those desiring a home by the seashore. 


r an investnitnt of constantly in- 


Apply for Information and Booklet showing the entire development to 


MANHATTAN BEACH ESTATES, 192 Broadway, New York 
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Survey of the World 


Nearly all of the dele- 
gates to the two na- 
tional conventions have 
been chosen, and it is now quite general- 
ly expected that the nominees will be Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Bryan. The managers of 
Mr. Taft’s canvass claim for him 554 
votes on the first ballot; only 491 are 
needed. A prominent independent jour- 
nal gives him 513. For some time past 
none of the other Republican candidates 
has gained anything. It was thought 
that Mr. Knox could rely upon the sup- 
port of all the delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania, but now there are indications that 
some votes from that State will be cast 
for Mr. Taft on the first ballot. Reports 
are published that Mr. Fairbanks will 
withdraw before the convention is held, 
and that nearly all of his delegates will 
join the Taft forces. Some think Mr. 
Hughes will not decline to stand for a 
second term as Governor of New York. 
sefore the State Senate failed to pass his 
bills against race-track gambling, it was 
understood that he would not accept a 
second nomination for theoffice. Since the 
adjournment of the Legislature he has 
been going thru the State, making a vig- 
orous campaign for the bills. The poli- 
ticians say that if the bills are defeated 
again at the approaching special session, 
his party must nominate him for a sec- 
ond term, and he must accept the nomi- 
nation. The prediction is made that he 
would be unwilling to give up the fight. 
——At the New Jersey Republican Con- 
vention a motion to instruct the delegates 
for Mr. Taft was tabled. No instructions 
were given. It is sd¥d, however, that Mr. 
Taft will have a majority of the dele- 
gates. They were directed to urge the 
nomination of ex-Governor Franklin 


National Politics 


Murphy for Vice-President. Instruc- 
tions for Taft have been given to a ma- 
jority of the Connecticut delegates. The 
State’s two Senators withdrew their 
names as candidates for delegates-at- 
large because they were unwilling to be 
instructed for him. But they had really 
been rejected for the same reason by the 
party leaders. Kentucky gave instruc- 
tions for Taft; Utah Republicans de- 
clared that President Roosevelt was their 
first choice, with Taft second. The 
Ohio Democrats nominated Judson Har- 
mon for Governor and instructed their 
delegates to vote for Mr. Bryan. Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, opposed 
the nomination of Mr. Harmon, assert- 
ing that he was attorney for the brew- 
eries, that he was the legal representative 
of J. Pierpont Morgan in railroad affairs, 
and that he was the choice of those who 
defeated Bryan in 1896 and 1900. His 
nomination, he added, would be “hailed 
with delight by Wall Sireet” and be re- 
garded by the country as “an abject and 
unconditional surrender of the live prin- 
ciples of Democracy.” In the conven- 
tion Mayor Johnson’s candidate received 
363 votes and Mr. Harmon 512. At the 
Massachusetts convention the delegates- 
at-large were instructed to support Mr. 
Bryan. Headquarters have been 
opened at Washington by the National 
Negro American Political League, which 
has undertaken to organize the negro 
voters of the North against Mr. Taft. 
This association has sent a letter to each 
of the other Republican candidates, as- 
serting that the nomination of either Mr. 
Taft or Mr. Roosevelt will cause nine- 
tenths of the negroes to oppose the Re- 
publican ticket at the polls. 
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Mr. Foraker has 
Washington Notes given notice in the 
Senate that before ad- 
journment there must be action upon the 
bill for restoring to the army the negro 
soldiers dismissed on account of the 
Brownsville affair. Three Senators have 
recently received from the President let- 
ters defending his course. It is said that 
in these letters he declares that he would 
veto the bili, if it should come to him, and 
would even ignore it if Congress should 
overcome the veto. It is expected that 
the letters will be quoted in debate. 
There may be no legislation whatever at 
the present session concerning injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. The bill now 
pending in the House is unsatisfactory to 
the labor unions as well as to employers. 
A child labor bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia was past in the Senate last week. 
For this the House has substituted a bill 
of its own, but it is expected that all dif- 
ferences will be adjusted in conference. 
No action is to be taken upon the 
Hepburn bill for amending the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. It is reported that At- 
torney- General Bonaparte has _ pro- 
nounced the bill unconstitutional. This 
is the measure embodying in legislation 
the policy advocated by the President in 
recent messages. 
& 


It is now admitted that 
the presidents and other 
officers of the railroads 
east of Chicago, at their conferences last 
week, decided upon an increase of both 
the class and the commodity rates for 
freight. Final action was taken on the 
7th. Mr. Harriman is said to have been 
prominent among those who urged that 
the increase be made, while Mr. Baer 
earnestly opposed it. As a large major- 
ity favored the proposition, however, the 
latter voted for it, and it is said that there 
was no dissenting vote. The average in- 
crease of class rates, which affect less 
than one-third of the business, is to be 
about 12 per cent., and the addition to 
nearly all the commodity rates is to be 
about 40 cents a ton. The aim of the 
companies is to increase their gross rev- 
enue by 10 per cent. Some say the 
changes will take effect on October Ist; 
others assert that the increase will not be 


Increase of 
Freight Rates 
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made until after the Presidential election. 
Commercial associations and shippers 
generally are making loud protests. In 
the Senate, on the 7th, Mr. Culberson 
denounced the act of the conference as a 
violation of the Anti-Trust law, and read 
newspaper articles asserting that the in- 
crease had been approved by President 
Roosevelt and the Commission. Mr. 
Foraker sarcastically remarked that those 
who voted to increase the Commission’s 
power ought not to complain. Commis- 
sioner Lane denies that the Commission 
has in any way indicated approval. It is 
understood that rates thruout the country 
will be adjusted to conform with the in- 
crease in the East. There are indica- 
tions that Senator Elkins’s resolution 
suspending for twenty months the exac- 
tion of penalties under the commodity 
(or coal) clause of the new Rate law will 
not be past at this session of Congress. 
Attorney-General Bonaparte gave notice 
on the 5th that arrangements for the test 
suits had been completed. On the 6th, 
the Senate adopted a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Foraker, directing the 
Commission to report whether the rail- 
roads were obeying the law (which went 
into effect on May Ist) ; whether disobe- 
dience was due to any agreement or 
understanding with the authorities for 
immunity; and especially to show what 
action had been taken by the Western 
Maryland Company, which is now con- 
trolled by a Federal Court. Mr. For- 
aker read newspaper articles which said 
that immunity had been granted to the 
roads in the interest of the nomination of 
Secretary Taft. The Commission has 
replied that while as yet it has no official 
information, the roads do not appear to 
be complying with the law; that it is a 
party to no agreement involving im- 
munity; that the Western Maryland re- 
ceiver says he cannot at present comply 
with the law; that the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation that the exaction of penal- 
ties be suspended was made with the ap- 
proval of the President and upon a re- 
port of the special counsel employed, be- 
cause it was impossible for the roads at 
present to dispose of their great coal 
properties. It is held by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Company 
violated the law in obtaining control and 
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possession of five trolley roads in that 


State. 
& 


Night-Riders sep il is no a the 
in Ohio only State in which inde- 
pendent growers of to- 
bacco are persecuted by night-riders. For 
two weeks past lawless bands like those 
in Kentucky have been burning tobacco 
warehouses and destroying tobacco plants 
in three river countries (Brown, Cler- 
mont and Adams) of Ohio. On the 5th 
martial law was declared in Brown 
County, and two companies of mounted 
militia (one of them the well known 
Troop A, of Cleveland) were ordered to 
the disturbed district. About 80 miles of 
the river bank has since been patrolled, 
but the guard is inadequate and the coun- 
ty sheriffs have called for more troops. 
On the night of the 8th shots were ex- 
changed between the militia and a band 
of night-riders attempting to cross the 
river from Kentucky. The presence of 
troops is resented by those tobacco 
growers who are members of the Society 
of Equity. Their opinions were ex- 
pressed at a mass meeting on the 9th. 
Dispatches from the river counties say 
that this society seeks to prevent the 
growing of a crop this year, and that the 
farmers who suffer are those who oppose 
this policy. Tobacco growers in the 
southern counties of Indiana are threat- 
ened. Companies of minute men have 
been organized there, and troops are held 
in readiness for use. Night-riders are 
still at work in Kentucky. A warehouse 
near Lexington was burned on the 4th, 
and it is asserted that on their way to 
the place the outlaws defiantly “dashed 
by the soldiers” who were on guard in 
the neighborhood, and who made no at- 
tempt to restrain them. 


ot 


It is understood that 
Secretary Taft, who 
landed at Colon on the 
6th, is making an investigation as to the 
boundary dispute with Colombia, and is 
seeking a settlement of the claims of Co- 
lombia, arising out of the loss of her 
isthmian province. Panama resents Co- 
lombia’s recent seizure or occupation of 
Jurado, near the boundary. Venezuela 
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asks Colombia to give her a considerable 
tract near the Venezuelan boundary, and 
the Colombian President, General 
Reyes, thinks, it is asserted, that Panama 
and Venezuela are intriguing to draw his 
country into war. This accounts for his 
presence now at a seaport near the tract 
which Venezuela desires to possess. It 
is expected that Mr. Taft will meet him 
there. Owing to rumors in Washington 
that Colombia has again asked that her 
claim against Panama and the United 
States be submitted to arbitration, Sen- 
ator Bacon has introduced, and the Sen- 
ate has adopted, a resolution calling for 
all the correspondence between our Gov- 
ernment and Colombia concerning Pan- 
ama and arbitration, since January 18th, 
1904. It is said that Colombia’s request 
for arbitration has been rejected twice. 
There is a report that a treaty has been 
prepared, providing that Panama shall 
pay Colombia $800,000, and that Mr. 
Taft will urge Panama to accept it. 

In the House, at Washington, last week, 
an attempt of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to reduce salaries and wages on 
the canal was defeated. The committee 
had reported a provision that salaries and 
wages there should not exceed by more 
than 25 per cent. the prevailing rates for 
similar work in the United States. Mr. 
Tawney asserted that they did exceed 
these rates by 75 per cent. He and his 
committee were beaten by a vote of I10 


to Io. 
& 


The new Assembly has 
Philippine Islands been considering a re- 

port from its Appro- 
priations Committee for a general reduc- 
tion of salaries, beginning with that of 
the Governor-General, from which the 
committee would take $5,000. A reduc- 
tion of from 20 to 45 per cent. is pro- 
posed for many subordinate officers. A 
large majority of those whose pay would 
be cut down are Americans. It is under- 
stood that the bill would be rejected by 
the Commission (or Senate) if it should 
be past by the Assembly, because such 
changes would make it difficult to obtain 
the Americans who are needed in the 
civil service. To the regular annual ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 for education 
the Assembly has added $875,000 for 
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new schoolhouses in villages and for 
teachers to serve in them. It is asserted 
in the local American press that the 
Filipinos oppose instruction in agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts, which is 
said to be needed, and prefer that kind 
of education which makes clerks, for 
whom there is no employment. It is 
expected that the Assembly will pass a 
pending bill which gives to women the 
right to vote, but not the right to hold of- 
fice. This bill provides that the right 
shall be acquired at the age of twenty- 
three years; that a married woman must 
have the consent of her husband, in 
writing, before she is allowed to cast a 
ballot, and that an unmarried woman 
who is under the care of her parents 
must have their consent, in writing. 

Coal from the Government’s mines in the 
islands is now to be tested on the naval 
cruisers. There is plenty of it, and tests 
on the transports have been quite satis- 
factory. In the navy it may displace the 
more costly coal of Australia and Japan. 

Js 


William I. Buchanan and Am- 
bassador Creel, special envoys 
from this country and Mexico 
to the Central American republics, will 
sail this week from Salina Cruz (Mex- 
ico) on the cruiser “Albany” for Costa 
Rica, to be present at the opening of the 
new Supreme Court of Justice, which 
was created by the recent treaty agree- 
ments of the five countries.. Reports 
from Guatemala say that in addition to 
the cadets who attempted to assassinate 
President Cabrera, twelve soldiers were 
executed for refusing to fire upon the 
cadets, and that Cabrera’s life was saved 
only by a coat of mail worn under his 
clothing. It is said that he was struck 
by four bullets. The prisons are full, 
and among those recently placed in them, 
refugees say, are women of wealth and 
social prominence. It is now said,that 
Sefior Bustillo, the Honduran Minister 
of Finance, who was in Guatemala on a 
confidential mission, was arrested by the 
Government because it was suspected 
that as an agent of President Zelaya (of 
Nicaragua) he was plotting the assas- 
sination of Cabrera. Dispatches from 
Nicaragua and Mexico say that Bustillo 
is still protected at the Mexican Lega- 
tion in the Guatemalan capital, believing 
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that if he should leave this refuge he 
could not get out of the city alive. 


e 


Winston Spencer 
Churchill Elected Churchill, who was 

defeated in Manches- 
ter, has succeeded in getting an endorse- 
ment from the people in Dundee, and 
will therefore be eligible to his new Cab- 
inet position of President of the Board 
of Trade. The week’s campaign was the 
most intense and exciting that was ever 
known in Dundee, but the total vote 
was less than in the last election. The 
tariff reformers, which in England 
means protectionists, forced this issue to 
the front by ascribing the poor industrial 
conditions to the free trade policy. The 
local jute works were closed, and this 
was laid to the American tariff. On the 
other hand, the announcement of Mr. 
Asquith that the duty on sugar would be 
reduced helped the Liberal cause, since 
Dundee is the center of the jam industry. 
The result of the election was as follows: 

Winston Spencer Churchill (Liberal), 7,079; 

Sir George Baxter (Unionist), 4,370; Mr. 
Stuart (Laborite), 4,014; Mr. Scrymgeour 
(Prohibitionist), 655. 
This is about one-half of the former Lib- 
eral majority. The Labor candidate also 
lost 2,500 votes. The suffragettes adopt- 
ed more obnoxious methods than before, 
interrupting his open air speaking by the 
clanging of bells. Mr. Churchill at- 
tributes his success partly to 
“the ridiculous antics of the professional suf- 
fragists, which caused a lively feeling of re- 
sentment in the minds of the electors gener- 
ally, and whose frenzied behavior had the 
effect of rallying an enormous mass of Liberal 
votes.” 

An immense demonstration in favor 
of woman suffrage is to be held in Lon- 
don on June 13th by the women of Eng- 
land who are opposed to the violent 
methods of the suffragettes. In Wol- 
verhampton, an election was held to re- 
place Sir Henry Fowler, who takes his 
seat in the House of Lords as Viscount. 
The Liberal candidate, G. R. Thorne, got 
in by a bare majority of 8. In the elec- 
tion of 1906 this district gave a Liberal 
majority of 2,865. The opposing candi- 
date was L. S. Amery, one of the most 
brilliant advocates of protection and im- 
perialism. 
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Mr. Asquith’s budget is re- 
Old Age garded by both friends and 
Pensions ‘foes as a skillful piece of 
financial ingenuity. He was able to show 
that the Liberal party had carried out its 
pledges of retrenchment and reduction of 
taxes and is prepared also to fulfil its 
promise to establish an old age pension 
system. The Premier said that the na- 
tional debt had been reduced by approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 during the past year, 
and that a further reduction of about 
$75,000,000 would be effected during the 
current year. This would bring the debt 
of Great Britain down to what it was 
twenty years ago. The change in the in- 
come tax brought in $9,400,000 more 
than the Government had anticipated. 
There will be a total surplus for the year 
1907-8 of $23,630,000. The estimated 
expenditure for 1908-9 is $764,345,000 
and the revenues on the existing basis of 
taxation will bring in $788,850,000. The 
revenue from wines and spirits last year 
decreased $151,000. On account of the 
favorable condition of the finances he 
was able to propose the reduction of the 
sugar duty from 4 shillings 2 pence to 
1 shilling 2 pence per hundred-weight. 
The duty on marine insurance policies is 
also to be reduced from 3 pence to 1 
penny. The pension system provides for 
the payment of $1.25 a week to per- 
sons over seventy, excepting criminals, 
lunatics and paupers. It is applicable 
only to those whose weekly incomes is 
less than $2.50. It is estimated that the 
number of pensioners eligible will not ex- 
ceed 500,000 and that the cost would not 
exceed $30,000,000 a year. It is to go 
into force January Ist, 1909. This 
budget, which was drawn up by Mr. As- 
quith when he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is regarded as a very strong 
one, and is as well received by all parties 
as could be expected. The general object 
of attack is, of course, on the establish- 
ment of the pension system for working- 
men, which is opposed not so much on 
account of its immediate effect as be- 
cause it is universally regarded as the 
first step in the establishment of a new 
national policy, which is feared by many 
on the ground that it will lead to social- 
ism. Mr, Asquith met this objection by 
saying that if such measures were social- 
istic both parties in the country were re- 
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sponsible for them, for it is based upon 
the same principle as free education. 
The Laborites criticise the plan as alto- 
gether inadequate, and are much disap- 
pointed because the age limit was not 
made at least sixty-five. This scheme, 
they say, will only benefit rural working- 
men, because few of those in the city 
reach the age of seventy. Some of the 
Liberals object to it on the ground that 
such a burden placed upon the revenues 
of the country is bound to force the es- 
tablishment of a tariff, a deduction which 
Mr. Asquith himself emphatically repu- 
diated. The Spectator styles it “A Plan 
to Discourage the Working Classes from 
Making Adequate Provisions for Old 
Age”; calling attention to the fact that 
a workingman who earns 10 shillings a 
week gets 5 shillings added to it, but if 
he is earning 11 shillings or has saved 
up enough money to give him that in- 
come he gets no pension at all. The 
Conservatives complain that the Govern- 
ment is adopting an expensive policy 
without providing any revenue for its 
maintenance, so when the Conservatives 
come into power, as they expect to before 
long, they will not be able to meet these 
demands without increasing the taxation. 

The bill repealing the Irish Coercion 
Act of 1888 past the House of Commons 
on its second reading by a vote of 201 
to 7. Premier Asquith, when closely 
questioned as to the policy of his party in 
regard to Home Rule, said it would be 
impossible for any one to determine now 
what issues would be placed before the 
country at the next-general election, but 
the disenabling pledge given at the last 
election applied only to the existing Par- 
liament, and thereafter the Liberal party 
would claim an absolutely free hand to 
deal with the whole problem of Irish 
government. Mr. Asquith reiterated that 
the policy of the Liberal Government had 
been plainly expressed in his speech in 
the House of Commons on March 30th 
and in the amended resolution then 
adopted. This resolution was as follows: 


“Ir the opinion of this House a solution of 
this problem can only be attained by giving 
the Irish people legislative and executive con- 
trol of all purely Irish affairs, all subject to 
the supreme authority of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment.” 


The London Times has again got 
into trouble on account of its campaign 
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against the high prices of books. It pub- 
lished, last October, a letter charging 
John Murray, the publisher, with extor- 
tion and “exploiting a great personality 
for his own ends” in charging three 
guineas for “The Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria.” A suit for libel was brought 
against The Times and damages to the 
amount of $37,500 have been awarded to 
Mr. Murray. 
& 

: The Japanese Minister at 
Chine ant Pekin) Racin Hayashi, has 
Japan ’ . 

made another protest against 
the boycott of Japanese goods in China, 
presenting to the Board of Foreign Af- 
fairs the names of four Chinese merchants 
who are promotirig it. Great Britain is 
acting in conjunction with her ally and 
the British Consul-General at Canton has 
advised the Viceroy there to supress the 
boycott. The Viceroys at Tien-Tsin and 
Nanking have been successful in prevent- 
ing the spreading of the movement from 
Canton into their territory. The Chin- 
ese Board of Foreign Affairs has con- 
veyed to the Japanese Government and 


to the British Minister a reply to the pro- 
test which Japan made against the con- 
struction of a railroad connecting Tsin- 


Min-Tun and Fakumen in Manchuria. 
China objects to the construction put 
upon the treaty by Japan, implying her 
right to prevent the building of railroads 
anywhere in Manchuria on the ground 
that they would compete with Japanese 
lines. Japan is asked to fix the distance 
at which she will permit the construction 
of lines paralleling the Southern Man- 
churian Railroad. A formal protest 
has also been made by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment against the extension of Japan- 
ese administration over the territory of 
Chien-tao which Japan claims is a part 
of Korea. The Japanese Residency-Gen- 
eral maintains three officials in Chien-tao. 
——tThe disturbances in Annam, result- 
ing from the anti-foreign movement, 
have extended thruout the whole terri- 
tory controlled by France and over the 
border into China. Meng-tse, a treaty 
port in the province of Yun-nan, is 
threatened by the insurgents, who number 
several thousand and are said to be pos- 
sessed of French arms. The British 
Government has shown a disposition to 
¢o-operate with China in her efforts to 
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suppress opium smoking. The House of 
Commons unanimously adopted a resolu 
tion urging the speedy abolition of the 
system of licensing opium dens in the 
Crown provinces of Hong Kong, Straits 
Settlements and Ceylon. Sir Edward 
Grey, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, said 
that it was a policy of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to reduce the exportation of 
opium with a view to its eventual aboli 
tion. Great Britain, he said, would act 
altogether independently of the commis- 
sion which the United States proposed, 
and he thought perhaps as much might 
be effected by purely British action as 
from an international commission. But, 
he continued, Great Britain welcomed, 
and would do its utmost to assist and 
co-operate in, the American proposal, and 
he was exceedingly glad that the United 
States, as it had so often done before, 
was taking the lead in trying to effect in- 
ternational improvement. Japan is 
finding it necessary to take more active 
measures against armed bands of Kor- 
eans who wage perpetual warfare against 
the Japanese in the name of patriotism. 
Two more regiments of Japanese troops 
have been ordered to Korea for this pur- 
pose. A general arbitration treaty was 
signed on May sth at Washington by 
Secretary Root and Baron Kogoro Taka- 
hira, the Japanese Ambassador. This 
treaty is of the same nature as those that 
have been recently concluded with Euro- 
pean States, and provides for the settle- 
ment by arbitration of all disputes of a 
legal nature or as to the construction of 
existing treaties, with the exclusion of 
all questions affecting the honor and in- 
dependence of the two contracting States, 
and concerning the interests of a third 
State. The treaty goes into effect after 
the exchange of the ratifications at Wash- 
ington and will remain in force for five 
years. 
& 
Fighting at Hoe a the Afghan 
Khyber Pass rontier looks to be mor¢ 
serious than before, but the 
reports from the scene of action are so 
meager and contradictory that it is im- 
possible to form a correct idea of the sit- 
uation. There is no communication be- 
tween Kabul and Peshawar, so alarmist 
rumors of massacres and risings in the 
Afghan capital are rife, and the fear of 
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another Afghan war caused a _ sudden 
and severe fall in Consols on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. The British forces 
under Major-General Sir James Will- 
cocks cleared the enemy from the vicin- 
ity of Landi Kotal in Khyber Pass, in- 
flicting a heavy loss upon the Afghans. 
It is reported that General Willcocks has 
received orders from London to evacu- 
ate the Pass; an inexplicable change of 
tactics, since it is simultaneously an- 
nounced that he will lead an expedition 
against the Mohmands, who were sup- 
posed to have been subdued, but appear 
to be more active than ever. That the 
British have to deal with something more 
important than impromptu border raids 
is proved by the fact that there is an or- 
ganized system for the supplying of food 
and ammunition. Many men and some 
officers have been lost thru “sniping” by 
the hill tribes. The Amir of Afghanistan 
has at last replied to the remonstrances 
of the Indian Government, stating that 
he has issued stringent orders recalling 
all the Afghans who have joined the 
tribes beyond the frontier, and has di- 
rected his officials to prevent them in the 
future from crossing into India. More 
evidence is being divulged every day of a 
close connection between the disaffected 
party in India and the Afghan bellig- 
erents. 
Fd 


Russian artillery, cavalry 
and infantry are being 
rushed from the Cauca- 
sus across the Persian frontier to rein- 
force the punitive expedition against the 
mountain tribes. Tabriz is in turmoil on 
account of the refusal of the insurgents 
to accept the newly appointed Governor. 
After a day of street fighting the Gov- 
ernor was expelled——Mulai Hafid has 
sent two delegates to the Emperor of 
Germany asking for his recognition as 
Sultan of Morocco, on the ground that 
he has possession of the two capitals, 
Fez and Marakesh, and is therefore the 
true Sultan. The claim is also made that 
he is a friend of progress, and would af- 
ford better protection to European resi- 
dents in Morocco than Abd-el-Aziz. 
Despatches from Morocco, however, 
make it doubtful whether Mulai Hafid 
will succeed in retaining Fez much longer 
as his rival is approaching it. In 
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Germany the old scandal in regard to the 
personal habits and evil influences of 
Prince zu Eulenberg has been revived by 
the production of new evidence in fa- 
vor of the charges brought by Editor 
Harden. The Prince, in spite of his poor 
health, has been placed in confinement, 
and bail amounting to $125,000 has been 
refused. The Kaiser has invited Dr. 
Vavid J. Hill, the new American Am- 
bassador, to attend the Kiel regatta. 

In the French municipal elections the 
Radical and the Radical Socialist parties 
gained votes thruout the country at the 
expense of the extreme Socialists and the 
extreme Reactionaries, On May 6th 
Manuel, the young King of Portugal, 
took the oath to support the constitution 
and was formally proclaimed sovereign 
of Portugal and the Portuguese posses- 
sions. The crown of Portugal was on a 
table at his right hand, but accord- 
ing to the Portuguese custom it was 
not placed upon his head, for it 
is consecrated to the Virgin Mary. 
On his return to the Palace the 
King conferred an honorary decoration 
upon the soldier, Valente, who, on Feb- 
ruary Ist, saved Queen Amelia’s life by 
striking up the carbine one of the assas- 
sins who killed King Carlos and Crown 
Prince Luis had leveled at her. In 
the city prison at Kieff an epidemic of 
tvphoid is raging which has already 
caused over 200 deaths and is not yet 
checked. The political prisoners at 
Alexandrovsk made an attack upon their 
guards and ten of them succeeded in es- 
caping. They seized the weapons of the 
guards and killed three of them. Two of 
the escaping prisoners were killed, four 
wounded and three others were recap- 
turel. The prisoners were led by Illin- 
sky, the man who assassinated General 
Count Ignatieff at Tver in 1906. The 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs has 
begun the prosecution of the German 
military cfficial who was found to have in 
his possessicn the marriage certificate of 
the Chinese Emperor, which was a part 
of the loot gathered by the expedition 
against Pekin in 1900. The Chinese re- 
gard it is a sacred document and the 
Government has been searching for it 
ever since its loss was discovered. The 
document was picked up as a souvenir 
after having been rejected by other for- 
eign officers on the expedition, 
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GOVERNOR JOHN A. JOHNSON. 


The Political Situation 


BY JOHN A. JOHNSON, LL.D. 


[This article and the following character sketch of Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, 
should interest the whole country at this moment, as they give a graphic presentation of - 
the views and personality of one of the most interesting men now in our public life. What 
Governor Johrson says on the currency problem is, we believe, the first public expression 


he has made on the subject. 


The following article was given especially for THe InpEPEND- 


ENT in the form of an interview, and the character sketch is by a member of the staff of 


the St. Paul Pioneer Press.—Epitor.] 
FEW months ago a Republican 


friend said to me: “The Demo- 
crats are in a bad way. If they 


A 


make a fight at all in the coming gen- 
eral election they will have to make it 
without an issue, and they might as well 
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give up from the start. It is easy to 
foresee another great Republican vic- 
tory.” That was the Republican view 
then. It is the view of some Republi- 
cans now. It is even the view of some 
of the less thoughtful of our own party. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


But since the day when that friend made 
his remark a_ significant change has 
taken place in public opinion—a change 
brought about by the attitude and evi- 
dent principles of the present adminis- 
tration. 

The political situation today involves 
three great issues which stand out above 
all others, three issues so important, so 
vital to the welfare of the country, that 
the sincere espousal of the American 
principles involved in any one of them 
should carry into favor the party which 
makes those principles its own. First 
of all, and indeed the basis of the other 
two, is the present tariff system. Next 
comes the trust question, and last, but 
perhaps most significant, even most dan- 
gerous, Of all is this principle of a new 
federalism which has been forced upon 
us within the last four or five months. 
There are many minor points, for those 
in authority in the government are mak- 
ing many mistakes, but these three things 
that | have named stand out pre-emi- 
nently, and should, in my opinion, form 
a nucleus for the fight this year. 

(Of these I believe the tariff question 
to be paramount. Our present tariff 
system is an_ established falsehood, 
which, while pretending to be for the 
benefit of the man who works, is a lie on 
the face of it. Even the makers and 
maintainers of the system have been 
forced to acknowledge this, and have 
decided, publicly at least, that the tariff 
must be revised. What their private 
plans may be we are left to judge from 
the facts that this is not their first such 
public decision, and that in spite of 
former declarations their continuation in 
power has brought no changes.. I do 
not advocate free trade. The time may 
come, when our country is as thickly 
populated as are the nations of Europe, 
when unrestricted interchange of com- 
modities will be not only desirable, but 
necessary. That time is not yet. But 
our present tariff system is an absolute 
contradiction of the beneficent principles 
of democracy and equal rights on which 
our government is founded, and our ex- 
perience has been such that we cannot 
accept with confidence the promises of 
some Republicans that the system will 
be altered after the election. 

The next great issue is that of the con- 
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trol of the trusts. Organization of cap- 
ital is not to be condemned per se. It 
makes possible enterprises which accom- 
plish greater industrial progress and 
cheaper production than could be 
brought about by individuals. But 
when a corporation or a combination of 
corporations reaches that stage where it 
crushes competition regardless of conse- 
quences, either to its competitors or to 
the public, when it develops such power, 
commercial, financial or political, that it 
feels safe in setting at defiance the will 
of the people as expressed in the laws, 
it is a menace alike to individual free- 
dom and to our national life. The Re- 
publicans have conducted a series of 
spectacular onslaughts on the trusts; 
they have legislated against these great 
juggernauts, and they are seeking to 
carry this principle of antagonistic legis- 
lation still further. But they are not 
striking at the root which sustains the 
evil—the tariff system—and until that 
system is corrected the trust question 
will remain unsolved in spite of every- 
thing. We must strike at the basis of 
the evil in order to restore the equality 
of privilege established by the founders 
of our government, under which every 
man, rich or poor, shall have the right 
to the investment of his capital, whether 
it be represented by labor or by dollars. 
And the men who are planning to main- 
tain our present tariff system know this. 

I have spoken of the new federalism. 
There seems to be a desire among those 
in authority to abide in a central bureau- 
cracy, rather than a representative de- 
mocracy, and it behooves us to protest 
against any departure from the govern- 
ment as it is embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. The danger today is that the peo- 
ple may be lulled into a false security 
and permit the breaking down of con- 
stitutional provisions. Because some 
laws are found irksome by a class and 
interfere with their selfish aims is no 
reason’ why we should deprive our sov- 
ereign States of that measure of home 
rule which until now they have seen fit 
to reserve to themselves. I recognize 
that on the grounds of expediency 
executives sometimes are tempted to do 
things not justified by the written law 
of the country. Expediency never per- 
manently benefited a nation. It never 
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permanently benefited any one, particu- 
larly the Democratic party. The written 
law of the country, to my mind, has a 
majesty which compels the“allegiance of 
every man who lives under the govern- 
ment. I believe the Constitution of the 
United States is a sacred compact, and 
cannot be broken or violated except by 
the specific action of those who entered 
into the compact and contract. 

We have seen the spirit of the new 
federalism in the efforts of the central 
government to control railroad affairs in 
the entire nation. The effort has been 
called “control of the domestic com- 
merce.” But it has gone beyond the 
power delegated to the national govern- 
ment by the Constitution in that there 
has been an effort to control the affairs 
of certain of the sovereign States with 
regard to this commerce. The Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution says that 
no State shall be placed in jeopardy or 
be sued by a citizen of that or any other 
State, and yet, within the last few 


months, the United States Marshal has 
laid violent hands upon the Attorney- 


General of Minnesota, and that official 
has been haled before a subordinate Fed- 
eral court to appear and give reasons 
why he should not pay a fine of $100 for 
doing the very thing which the Legisla- 
ture mandatorially required him to do, 
and the Supreme Court of our country 
has held that the court had a right to 
compel him to do that very thing. It 
is but an example of this new federal- 
ism, and one which deeply concerns 
every citizen and should arouse him to an 
interest in the affairs of the nation and 
its attendant dangers. It distorts the 
theory of popular government laid down 
by Thomas Jefferson and his compatri- 
ots who helped to make this nation what 
it is. 

Our duty is not to unjustly or un- 
fairly criticise the executive, the Legis- 
lature or the judiciary. Our duty is to 
recognize the majesty of the law when 
enacted by the Legislature, to abide by 
and with the honest executive adminis- 
tration of the laws when so enacted, and 
to respect, even tho wrong, the opinions 
of the courts of the land, because when 
respect for these institutions is gone 
then the framework of our government 
is bound to crumble and decay. But 


having thus given our acquiescence to 
the voice of authority, if, in the opinion 
of the people, the action. taken is one 
which should not be exercised by that 
particular department, it is our inalien- 
able right so further to limit its powers 
as to prevent the recurrence of the error. 
In this new federalism there seems to be 
a wresting of authority from the States. 
If there is a gap in our governmental 
fabric which admits of such action, it is 
time that opening was sought out and 
remedied. But if, as seems more prob- 
able, the principle is the fruit of admin- 
istrative ambition, or even a concession 
to “expediency,” it should be cut off 
now before it reaches such proportions 
as to give apparent ground for over- 
throwing those rights which we have 
held and cherished since our nation’s 
birth. 

Among the several suggestions which 
have been made as to possible planks in 
the party platform are two in particular 
regarding which I would give opinions. 
One which is closely allied to the prin- 
ciple of the new federalism is the gov- 
ernment ownership of certain railways. 
[ do not believe in that solution of our 
present difficulties. Government regula- 
tion is necessary, but government owner- 
ship, I fear, would breed greater evils 
than those we now experience. But we 
should restrict government regulation to 
affairs of national scope, such as inter- 
state commerce. The right of each State 
to control intrastate commerce should 
remain inviolate. 

The second suggestion to which I re- 
fer involves the financial problems 
which have been given a foremost place 
thruout the present session of Congress. 
None can doubt that among the impor- 
tant problems requiring immediate solu- 
tion and certainly demanding the best 
thought of men is that of so adjusting 
monetary conditions as to make a re- 
currence of the recent panic impossible. 
The fault, to my mind, is not so much in 
our national currency system as in the 
banking methods which have grown up 
in the great financial centers. Under 
these methods, misuse of deposits and 
maladministration of trust funds, par- 
ticularly for the exploitation of auxil- 
iary institutions promoted for private 
gain at public cost, have become com- 
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mon practices. In the development of 
such practices have grown up the added 
evils of inflation of values and the cor- 
nering of the money market, and the re- 
sult of all has been financial stringency 
and consequent loss to interests that af- 
fect the entire country. The laws most 
needed to restore and preserve public 
confidence are laws which will compel 
honest banking methods and put an end 
to financial piracy and its attendant prac- 
tices. Our currency system, if it is to 
be changed at all, should be changed 
only after the most careful wencreed 
tion. 

It is poor policy to boast in advance 
of a political victory. Too many inter- 
ests are concerned in the outcome to 
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make such a course advisable or justi- 
fiable, and in the national campaign of 
1908 we are to face greater and more 
powerful interests than have ever before 
entered the arena of American politics. 
But the strict drawing of party lines has 
past away, as men have learned to think 
independently and intelligently on the 
questions involved, and the Democratic 
party this year can build its platform of 
issues which not only will command at- 
tention, but should appeal to every man 
who has at heart the preservation to 
our country of a government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the people, 
under which all men’s rights shall be 
equal and special privileges unknown. 


St. Paut, Minn. 


Governor Johnson--A Character Sketch 


BY DON E. GIFFIN 


YOUNG attorney was showing 

A his fiancée thru the Minnesota 

State Capitol, and they stopped 

to rest a few minutes in the magnificent 

reception room just outside the guber- 
natorial chambers. 

“How would you like to meet the 
Governor?” he asked. 

She was an Eastern girl, and she had 
some curiosity as to the kind of man who 
would be given the highest office in a 
Western State. 

“Oh, yes, I am a little acquainted with 
him,” her companion said as he hastily 
wrote a few words on his card and 
handed it to an attendant. “If he’s not 
too busy I guess we can see him a min- 
ute or two.” 

A moment later a tall, smooth-faced 
man of medium build, dressed in a busi- 
ness suit of a greenish brown color, came 
from the inner room with quick, almost 
nervous, steps. He glanced about him 
as he entered, said “Hello, boys,” to 
three or four reporters who were wait- 
ing for the adjournment of the pardon 
board, and then walked to where the at- 
torney and the young woman were 
standing. He greeted the former cor- 
dially, and acknowledged his introduc- 
tion to the girl with earnest warmth 


which called forth an involuntary re- 
sponse. 

“And how do you like the West?” was 
his decidedly conventional question on 
learning that she was from another part 
of the country. 

“Oh, I rather like it,” she answered, 
“tho, of course, it is very different from 
home. I live in Boston, you know,” she 
added with just a tinge of pride in tone 
and manner. 

The Governor smiled quietly. 

“Of course such proximity to great in- 
stitutions develops an atmosphere of its 
own in any city,” he said. “But, do you 
know,” and here a broad, strong hand 
made a sweeping gesture which seemed 
to include all the points of the compass, 
“we have culture out here, -too— the 
culture of manliness. You will find it in 
every city, every village, every com- 
munity in the country. We all acknowl- 
edge it and admire it, and it is the best 
kind, after all. It is what has made this 
country the greatest on the globe, and it 
is what has made America respected 
wherever true Americans are known.” 

The interview lasted about two min- 
utes, during which time the girl from 
Boston scarcely let her glance wander 
from the Governor’s face. When he 
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finally excused himself, and disappeared 
with such suddenness that he almost 
seemed to have vanished, she stood gaz- 
ing after him for a moment, and then 
turned to her companion with the 
words: 

“Why, I like him. Somehow I feel 
as if I’d always known him.” 

Such a man is Governor John A. 

















MRS. JOHN A. JOHNSON. 
a ee 1908, by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, 
 & 


Johnson, of Minnesota. To meet him 
is to like him. To talk with him is to 
become his friend. To know him well 
is to join the ranks of his admirers. He 
is possessed of a compelling power, 
which may be personal magnetism, or 
may be the attraction of inherent man- 
liness, deep-seated sincerity and absolute 


integrity, that draws to him every one 
with whom he comes in contact. It is 
impossible to describe, yet it is there, and 
it never fails to make itself felt. Per- 
haps it lies partly in his belief in men, 
for his remark to the girl was not a 
mere platitude, but the expression of a 
firm conviction born of experience that 
has included association with many 
classes of society. 

Perhaps the most effective thing in 
Governor Johnson’s greeting to a 
stranger, next to the frank, direct look 
in the blue-gray eyes, is that hand clasp 
of his. -It is free and hearty, absolute- 
ly lacking in ostentation or conde- 
scension, warm with the warmth of in- 
stant friendliness. Hours, or even days 
afterward, you remember it and can re- 
call the exact sensation it gave you. If 
several other persons are present at the 
introduction you forget them for the 
time being, and realize only that you are 
meeting John A. Johnson for the first 
time, and you are even conscious of a 
hope that it may not be the last. As 
you study his face you see there lines of 
thought, of care, which it is easy to be- 
lieve are the result of a lost boyhood, 
an assumption of the duties of life all too 
early according to our standards of child 
development. 

John A. Johnson was born forty-seven 
years ago just outside the village of St. 
Peter, Minn., and his life until his thir- 
teenth year was much like that of other 
poor boys of the village. He liked the 
games out of school hours, the romps in 
the dusk, and the hard knocks that come 
to all spirited lads in the first years of 
their association with mates of their own 
age. Never quarrelsome, he was able 
to take care of himself in untoward 
physical circumstances, and nobody ever 
called him coward. Between his mother 
and himself there was an understanding 
and a bond of affection which never 
wavered, even up to the time of her 
death, two years ago, and the boy never 
deceived her in but one thing. That was 
in going swimming on Sunday. His 
mother never knew of these Sunday 
plunges, and the boy even took the pre- 
caution of going alone to the river, fear- 
ful that if his comrades knew of it they 
might let the secret out by some thought- 
less word. 
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But he had a remarkably loyal spirit, 
for when, at the age of thirteen, he real- 
ized that it was only by his mother’s self- 
sacrifice that he was enabled to stay in 
school, he dropped his education entire- 
ly and sought work to help meet the 
family expenses. His last teacher says 
that “John was all but heartbroken over 
giving up his books, for he really was 
fond of his studies and easily led his 
classmates.” That was-the end of his 
school days, but they have been supple- 
mented by a course of individual study 
which has given him exceptional knowl- 
edge of history, politics, economics and 
other branches. 

“It would surprise anybody to see how 
versatile the Governor is in his conver- 
sation,” said an official who has accom- 
panied him on some of his speaking 
tours. “No matter what topic is brought 
up he seems able to prove himself more 
than ordinarily well posted, even to the 
smaller details. Much of his speaking 
in public has been practically extempo- 
raneous, and yet he never is at a loss for 
an illustration or for data. He is a rapid 
thinker, a ready speaker, and in argu- 
ment he is a kind of chain lightning, 
never being obliged to hesitate an in- 
stant.” 

It was as a druggist’s clerk that young 
Johnson took his first place in the busi- 
ness world, and he held the position 
about seven years. “He did well at it,” 
was the comment of a former fellow vil- 
lager of the now Governor. “In fact, 
John seemed to do well at anything he 
took up. He always did his best, and I 
guess that has something to do with it.” 
It was during his work in the drug store 
that he became interested in politics, for 
“Jones’s” was the favorite resort of the 
village politicians, and the young clerk 
spent many hours with his elbows on the 
counter and his chin in his hands, ab- 
sorbing the wisdom expounded by these 
Nestors. It was in listening to their de- 
bates that he learned the futility of argu- 
ment by question and the certainty of 
chagrin which awaits the man who sub- 
mits to such an attack. He made use of 
the lesson before he was out of his teens 
by routing two Republican traveling men 
who were carrying off a street discus- 
sion on that same principle. The drug 
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clerk opened on the pair with such a 
rapid-fire battery of rising inflections 
that they finally fled to the sanctuary of 
their rooms in the hotel, followed by a 
hooting crowd of St. Peterites, who only 
stopped their shouts of derision to con- 
gratulate the new champion. It was his 
first political battle, and the victory, tho 
comparatively small, was quite as great 
in its way as those which he has since 
achieved in the larger field. 

It was during his term in the drug 
store that a friend found the boy clerk 
reading some sensational literature and 
sought to offset its effects by purchasing 
him the right to the use of other books. 
The vellowbacks were dropped at once, 
and the course of reading and study 
which still is- going on was begun, 
prompted by an ambition for education 
that is found in few youths. In his 
manhood the Governor has proved an 
omnivorous reader, and the wide range 
of his information is one result. 

Meanwhile newspaper work had at- 
tracted the young man’s attention, and 
even such experience as he could get in 
his home town and by correspondence 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis papers laid 
the foundation of a keen knowledge of 
men. He was obliged to leave the con- 
fining work of the store to avoid a break 
in his health, and for three years he 
served as paymaster of a railroad con- 
struction crew, but at the end of that 
time he was offered an opportunity to 
secure an interest in the village Demo- 
cratic organ, the Herald, and on taking 
that opportunity he began his active 
work for the party with which he still is 
affiliated. 

It was during his term in the State 
Senate, to-which he was elected in 1808, 
that he created a sensation by standing 
firmly for the patriotism of which he is 
an ardent advocate. Governor Lind was 
a “free-silver Republican,” and a bitter 
opponent of the McKinley administra- 
tion and all its principles and acts. Dur- 
ing the legislative session the Governor 
drafted or had drafted a resolution con- 
demning the government’s course in the 
Philippines, and secured its introduction 
into the Senate. The measure met with 
considerable Republican opposition, but 
some of the Democrats spoke in favor 
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of it, and it was about to be put to a vote 
when Senator Johnson secured the floor. 
His speech was the sensation of the ses- 
sion. He threw aside party lines, de- 
nounced the spirit that sought to put the 
Legislature of the State on record as a 
critic of the national government, and 
advocated justice and loyalty in terms 
which drew a storm of applause from 
both sides of the house. The resolution 
was promptly killed, and the members of 
the Senate all but carried their colleague 
about the Capitol on their shoulders. 

During his service in State offices 
Governor Johnson has given other evi- 
dences of having the courage of his con- 
victions, but perhaps the most striking 
was at the passage of what was known 
as “the Indian pension bill,” a measure 
which, it was freely predicted, would 
prove a severe drain on the State. In 
spite of these predictions the bill met 
with much popular favor, and there 
seemed no question that it would become 
law. But when it was sent to Governor 
Johnson for signature he promptly used 
his veto power in spite of a hue and cry 
against such action. That the bill left too 
great an opening for dishonest claifnants 
to take advantage of it was the explana- 
tion given out from the executive cham- 
ber, and the veto stood in spite of harsh 
criticism. 

To see Governor Johnson in his office 
is to see a busy man hard at work. He 
is exacting toward those under him, but 
he is more exacting toward himself. He 
takes comparatively little time for recre- 
ation, and most of that is spent at home 
with his wife, and their life together 
. gives every sign of being ideal. But the 
door to his office is never closed to those 
who want to see him, and the humblest 
citizen of the State finds a ready wel- 
come if he has occasion to visit the 
executive chamber. 

It is when the Governor is in his of- 
fice that his great power of concentra- 
tion is most manifest. He needs no sign 
telling him to “Do It Now.” Whatever 
is to be done is the important thing with 
him, and he goes about it directly and 
energetically. The only article in his of- 
fice that has no direct association with 
State affairs is a silver hound which 
serves as a paper weight, and one im- 
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agines that the alert expression on the 
dog’s face has been caught from the in- 
tense application of its owner. 

It is not unusual for the Governor to 
walk the mile or more that separates the 
State House and the apartment building 
where he makes his home while in St. 
Paul, and his steady, rapid gait tells of 
a delight in outdoor exercise which he 
finds but little time to indulge. When 
he patronizes the rapid transit company’s 
car lines he often stands on the back 
platform, where he chats freely with the 
men about him, for, as a friend has said. 
“He is as plain and democratic as an old 
shoe.” 

And yet John A. Johnson is one whose 
office does not suffer thru its in- 
cumbent’s free association with his fel- 
low-men. During his recent trip to 
Louisville he joined the other members 
of his party in a rollicking good time on 
the occasion of their visit to Mammoth 
Cave, and drew from an utter stranger 
who was present the comment: “It is a 
great thing for a full-grown Governor 
to be able to be a boy again without loss 
of dignity. Some people have insisted 
that Governor Johnson, because of his 
plain, democratic way, can have no dig- 
nity. But he has. The beauty of it is 
that he doesn’t take it so seriously him- 
self that other people are oppressed by 
it.” 

On the trip down the river to dedicate 
the Minnesota monument on the field of 
Shiloh, the boat on which Governor 
Johnson and his party were traveling 
met another steamer coming up with 
some Officials who were to be trans- 
ferred. The boats swung together in 
midstream, and a request was made that 
Governor Johnson board the upbound 
steamer that those on board might have 
the pleasure of meeting him. A gang- 
plank was thrown across between the 
lower decks, and a committee went to 
meet the Governor there, but instead of 
making the roundabout trip down the 
steps and up again he nimbly mounted 
the railing, stepped across, and in an in- 
stant was among the other party, shak- 
ing hands and talking with the members, 
making fast friends wherever he went. 
And the last persons to meet him were 
the members of the reception committee 
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which had gone down to the gang- 
plank. 

It is on the platform that Governor 
Johnson’s dignity is most apparent and 
most appreciated. Every inch of his 
six feet one helps to give force to his 
words. As an orator he is unstudied, 
always natural, and he always makes 
himself clear. He is much given to the 
use of gestures, even in private con- 
versation, and a deep, orotund voice adds 
materially to the effect. A- peculiarity 
of his public speaking was well illus- 
trated at Louisville, for after his address 
at the Jefferson Day banquet several of 
his auditors remarked: “He was talking 
right at me all the time,” and all were 
surprised on comparing dinner cards to 
find that‘even men who had sat far apart 
had received that same impression. 

But one of the most interesting sides 
to John A. Johnson’s character appears 
in connection with the proposition for 
his nomination for President of the 
United States by the Democratic party. 
Earnest, vigorous, intensely interested 
in public affairs, and possessed of a clear 
knowledge of the questions of the day, it 


is only natural that Governor Johnson 
should be deeply interested in the coming 
national convention of his party, but no 
man ever was farther from being car- 
tied away by the possibility of prefer- 


ment. “If my party should call on me to 
make the fight, I should realize that the 
Democrats had given me the highest 
honor they could bestow, and I would go 
to work to give them the best I had in 
return,” is his expression of the situa- 
tion as it concerns himself. In the mean- 
time he is sailing under no false colors. 
His speech is frank and open. He gives 
the impression that he is concealing 
nothing, and indeed secretiveness and 
deception are foreign to his nature. He 
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has work to do, and he goes about it 
earnestly, allowing nothing to come be- 
tween him and the duty that lies imme- 
diately before him. 

Governor Johnson is not insensible to 
honors. It is doubtful if any man could 
be more appreciative. But he believes 
firmly in the principle of noblesse oblige. 
In the two campaigns which he has 
fought for the Governorship he main- 
tained his attitude of absolute calmness 
thruout the contests, and even on the 
night when returns fram the election 
showed that the State’s Presidential vote 
was to be overwhelmingly Republican, — 
he evinced no anxiety over the prospect 
that the national ticket might sweep the 
Republican candidate for Governor into 
office. He remained late at the head- 
quarters, but no man there was more 
jovial or apparently less concerned in the 
returns, and none took the victory more 
quietly than he. His attitude then as al- 
ways was that new honors would mean 
new duties, new responsibilities, and 
when these came upon him he met them 
with determination, energy, unfailing 
strength and unswerving devotion to 
right as he saw and understood it. 

But no better summing up of John A. 
Johnson’s character can be made than 
was included in the tribute paid by 
prominent men who talked with him and 
heard his address in Louisville: 

“We never heard of Johnson until 
lately, and we wondered who he was and 
what he might be like. When we met 
him here tonight he struck us favorably. 
As we watched him we liked him better. 
But now that we have both seen and 
heard him, let us tell you that we have 
been taken completely by surprise. 
You’ve got a man there, a real man—the 
kind of man who counts for something 
and who does things.” 


St. Paut, Minn. 
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The top picture shows the main building of the College of the City of New York as seen from St. Nicho! 
Terrace; the middle picture shows the main hall, with a seating capacity of about 2,400. The immense pa 
boloid seen in the distance contains a mural decoration by Edwin H. Blashfield; the lowest picture is a vi 
from the campus, looking toward the main building. The whole group was designed by George Post a 
built at a cost to the city of over $6,000,000. The dedication ceremonies take place today. 














Proper Banking Legislation 
BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


[This article, by the Vice-President of the National City Bank, concludes the one begun 


in our last issue.—Ep1rTor.] 


NDER perfectly normal conditions 
UJ the use of money as a medium 
of exchange shows a _ con- 
siderable variant. Nearly 50 per cent. 
of the people of the United States 
are engaged in agriculture. The re- 
sults of their year’s labor are concen- 
trated in the autumn’s harvest. That 
harvest period marks an extraordinary 
demand for money as a medium of ex- 
change. It has been estimated that dur- 
ing the autumn months $200,000,000 ad- 
dittonal currency is in active use as a me- 
dium of exchange for which there is no 
such use during the remaining months 
of the year. The total amount of cash 
in the vaults of national banks is, round- 
ly, $700,000,000. The relation which 
the extra*demand for $200,000,000 of 
currency bears to the total reserve re- 


quirements of the national banks is thus 
seen to be extremely important. 
During say nine months of the year 
the medium of exchange for 95 per cent. 
of the transactions of commerce are 


bank credits. These credits answer ev- 


ery purpose of safety and convenience, . 


and answer these purposes in a degree 
far greater than would money itself; 
during three months of the year a large 
portion of the population of the country 
has a very considerable need for a me- 
dium of exchange, but having no rela- 
tions with banks is unable to make use of 
bank credits in the form of the ordinary 
bank deposit. A bank credit in the form 
of a circulating note answers its purpose 
perfectly, but our laws have been so 
contrived that the natural right of a 
bank to issue its credit in the form that 
its depositor most desires it has been 
greatly curtailed. A prohibitory tax pre- 
vents all but national banks from issuing 
circulating notes under any conditions, 
while the national bank, in order to issue 
its notes, must first part with its funds 
to buy Government bonds. As the bonds 
sell at a premium, it must part with more 
funds than it will obtain circulating 
notes. A governor of the Bank of Eng- 


land has wisely said that success in bank- 
ing depends upon being able to distin- 
guish between a note and a mortgage. 
There is more of the correct science of 
successful banking in that sentence than 
in any other that was ever uttered. The 
business of a bank is the facilitation of 
the current operations of commerce, the 
exchange of its credits for the credit of 
the merchant, and when it departs from 
that and devotes its funds to the pur- 
chase of long-term obligations in the 
form of mortgages or bonds, even tho 
they be Government bonds, it has depart- 
ed from the banking ideal. 

There may be reasons in the enormous 
development of corporations and the 
great issue of corporate securities which 
warrant a bank in departing from strict 
commercial business, but there is no ade- 
quate reason in the natural laws which 
govern good banking to compel a bank 
to tie up its funds in a long-term invest- 
ment as a prerequisite for issuing its cir- 
culating notes. As our laws stand there 
is no relation between the volume of cir- 
culating notes and the commercial de- 
mand for currency. The motive for is- 
suing notes does not lie in the need for 
currency, but in the profit arising from 
an investment in bonds which can, in 
part, be paid for by circulating notes ob- 
tained against the collateral deposit of 
these bonds. 

For more than forty years under the 
operation of the national banking act we 
have seen the annual recurrence of the 
fall demand for a larger amount of cur- 
rency for use as a medium of exchange. 
In no single year since the passage of 
that act has the volume of notes shown 
a natural tendency to increase with this 
fall demand and decrease when it has 
ceased and currency become redundant. 
The issue and retirement of national 
bank notes is almost entirely regulated 
by investment consideration affecting 
Government bonds, and is influenced but 
slightly by additional demands or de- 
creased needs for currency. 
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We have noted that banks will 
normally increase their loans and 
deposits to as large a total as 
the reserve which they hold will 
legally permit them to do. At all times, 
under normal conditions, reserves with 
the banks of the whole country stand at 
practically the legal minimum. When 
the period comes that our currency is 
called upon to increase largely the work 
which it does as a medium of exchange, 
the only place that this additional cur- 
rency can come from is from the bank re- 
serves, and a financial disturbance fol- 
lows with almost as much regularity as 
the fall harvests follow the spring plant- 
ings. 

It would seem to be one of the most 
obvious of conclusions that if banks were 
permitted to issue their credits in the 
form of circulating notes, so restricted 
as properly to safeguard the involuntary 
holder, that the part which bank credits 
play as a medium of exchange would be 
practically uniform thruout the year, in- 
stead of there recurring such a condition 
as now comes with every fall, where 
$200,000,000 must be taken for this pur- 
pose from the bank reserves. 

If the banks are unable to make good 
some part of this vast withdrawal thru 
gold imports or thru Treasury deposits, 
the effect must be that they must reduce 
their loans and deposits until they can 
bring about the legal relation. If no 
fresh supplies of reserve money could be 
obtained, it would mean that loans and 
deposits must be reduced $800,000,000 in 
order to again establish a legal relation 
after the withdrawal from the reserve 
cities of $200,000,000 of reserve money. 
Of course, in practice, part of the bur- 
den falls on other than national banks, 
and part of the reserve loss is made up 
from gold imports and Treasury deposits, 
but after every device has been utilized 
to soften the blow the withdrawal of re- 
serve money almost invariably leads to 
disturbance and frequently to crisis in the 
money market. 

There is another consideration affect- 
ing reserves, as they operate under our 
banking laws, which is of the most vital 
consequence. We have no banking sys- 
tem; this is to say, we have no related 
organization of banks. Instead of that 
we have fifteen thousand individual 
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banks, each a financial unit, each oper- 
ated in regard to its own position rather 
than with regard to its relation to the 
whole situation. A few state banks have 
branches, it is true, but in the main the 
statement of absolute individuality is cor- 
rect. E pluribus unum has been con- 
spicuously left out of our banking legis- 
lation. 

In a time of crisis two things are likely 
to happen. The public becomes suspi- 
cious of the banks and resorts to money 
as a store of value, converting its bank 
credits into cash and hoarding the cash. 
At the same time the bankers are likely 
to become suspicious of one another, as 
well as apprehensive of the probable de- 
mands on the part of their customers, and 
there begins a scramble for reserve 
money. Each institution stands alone, 
concerned first for its own safety and 
using every endeavor to pile up reserves 
without regard to what the effort may 
cost the financial situation at large. 

The result is an absolute immobility 
of reserves, and the effect upon the gen- 
eral situation is probably far more disas- 
trous than that produced by all the priv- 
ate hoarding. We are, at the moment, 
in the midst of such a situation. Many 
banks are carrying reserves far in excess 
of their needs». They will neither in- 
crease loans and thus build up their de- 


_ posit credits to a normal ratio to the re- 


serve which they hold, nor will they re- 
mit their surplus reserve to their reserve 
agents in the financial centers, for fear 
they might be unable to get the money 
back again promptly if they should need 
it. It requires but a moderate develop- 
ment of fear of such character to produce 
a most disastrous result. There are 
twelve to fourteen billions of deposits in 
all the banks of this country. The de- 
cision on the part of the managers of 
each individual bank to increase that 
bank’s reserve but I per cent. above the 
normal absorbs $120,000,000 to $140.- 
000,000, and becomes hoarding on a gi- 
gantic scale. 

If our laws permitted branch banking 
by banks of issue such a condition woul( 
not arise. In respect to branch banking 
our legislation is unique. The laws of 
every other important nation encourage 
branch banking, and the results of it have 
never tended to enslave the people, to 
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build up dangerous monopolies or to in- 
crease the interest rate. The result, in 
fact, has been quite the reverse. Rates 
are kept uniform over a wide territory, 
the tendency toward violent fluctuations 
is reduced, and the privileges and benefits 
of safe banking widely disseminated. I 
believe there are groundless fears in 
many directions in regard to the possibil- 
ity of evil from monopolies, but of all 
commodities the last one that will ever 
be successfully monopolized will be 
credit. 

Thruout the terrific crisis which we 
have been experiencing, affecting as it 
has every banking institution in the 
United States, and bringing most of them 
to a point where they were forced tem- 
porarily to suspend full cash payments, 
we have heard no word of difficulty from 
across the national border. Canada has 


been going thru a land speculation more 
important when compared to her total 
resources than any speculation that has 
been engaged in here for many years; she 
has experienced all the difficulties that 
have followed the world-wide strain upon 
capital which the industrial activities of 


the last two or three years engendered ; 
she has had no wiser bankers and no 
more conservative business men than are 
the rule in this country; but there has 
been hardly a ripple on the surface of her 
financial affairs, and to our shame we 
have seen the banks of Canada perform 
a great service in moving the crops of 
our own Northwest, while we stood 
financially paralyzed, with our credit fab- 
ric shaken to the foundation. 

Is there not some obvious reason for 
this? Is it not apparent from the most 
casual reading of financial history that 
business interests of the United States 
are subject to periodical financial disas- 
ters which are escaped by the business 
interests of every other important nation? 
Is it difficult to see that the reason for 
this lies in our laws which have warped 
and twisted the natural development of 
banking out of normal lines? We know 
that our bank note system is the result 
of an ingenious device of a harassed 
Government to sell bonds; that the need 
for the device long ago disappeared, 
while the hampering laws relating to it 
remain. 

Some bankers are apt to answer any 
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suggestion for fresh legislation with the 
declaration that the present notes are safe 
and that they know of no requisite great- 
er than safety in banking. Such an an- 
swer is no answer at all. A bank vault 
that cannot be unlocked may be safe, but 
it will poorly answer the purposes of 
business. A bank note currency that has 
no relation to the demand of commerce 
may be safe, but it has in it the elements 
of commercial disaster the extent of 
which cannot be measured by ordinary 
totals. 

Many of our lawmakers and bankers 
are ignorant of the principles underlying 
this subject. If they were not we would 
long ago have had scientific and adequate 
legislation, or rather, perhaps, we never 
would have had the legislation that has 
so warped and hampered the natural de- 
velopment of our banking system as to 
make it what it is today. 

I have attempted the briefest outline 
of what I believe to be some of the prin- 
ciples that must be recognized in any cor- 
rect solution of the problems of banking 
and currency. The more clearly these 
principles are apprehended, the less like- 
ly is one dogmatically to believe that he 
has arrived at the only correct solution 
of the problem. 

There are many solutions, in my opin- 
ion, that will measure true and sound by 
an application of these principles. I be- 
lieve that one ideal solution would com- 
bine the Scotch system of branch banks 
with the German system of a central bank 
of issue. I recognize that there is pro- 
found political prejudice against both of 
these ideas, but I believe it is a prejudice 
absolutely lacking in sound foundation. 
That there are other solutions I have no 
doubt. The mobility of reserves that is 
an essential to safe banking and which is 
insured by the branch-banking system 
may possibly be secured thru a utilization 
of Clearing House relationships. Such 
relationships have been signally devel- 
oped by the present financial crisis, and 
it is not unlikely that a legalization and 
expansion of the powers which Clearing 
Houses have evolved in the stress and 
exigencies of the crisis may offer a solu- 
tion which will be more in harmony with 
the present political ideas than will either 
the branch-banking system or the central 
bank. 
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The disposition to provide merely for 
an emergency currency to be secured by 
bonds other than Governments I believe 
would fail almost utterly to recognize 
these principles which should govern a 
solution of the problem. Any solution 
that leaves the fifteen thousand banks of 
this country compelled to prey upon one 
another in a time of panic, with reserves 
immobile and with manageinent isolated 
and having such secondary regard for the 
general welfare, will fail of its ultimate 
purposes. 

There are some sound objections to ex- 
tending to every bank in the national 
banking system the power of currency 
issue against assets. If completely ade- 
quate redemption facilities were provid- 
ed, however, I believe that the danger 
would be minimized, if it did not entirely 
disappear. That the result aimed at—a 


currency expanding and contracting with 
the larger or smaller need for currency 
as a medium of exchange—will be better 
met by a central bank having the power 
of issue and covering its notes in part by 
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a gold reserve and in part by legitimate 
commercial paper created against actual 
commercial transactions, I have no doubt, 
nor do I believe that the political preju- 
dice against a central bank will be found 
to be so serious as is apprehended. If a 
well considered and definite plan for a 
central bank were presented for public 
discussion by those whose duty it is to 
offer a proper solution of the problem, 
much of the political prejudice would 
disappear. 

The subject is technical. Opinions 
formed without a grasp of fundamental 
principles and conditions are without 
value. The verdict of the uninformed 
majority gives no promise of being cor- 
rect. In this country we have had one 
great campaign of financial education, 
and the majority of the voters of the na- 
tion know that the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver was financial fallacy. If 
to secure proper banking legislation now 
it is necessary for a similar campaign of 
public education, it is time it were begun. 


New York City. 


On Dress Parade 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP 


O Wasuinctron! O glorious name! 
August and mighty shade! 

O white star on the field of fame! 

In confidence, *twixt you and me, 

Now, is it not a bore to be 
Always on dress parade? 


A child, you could not tell a lie; 
A schoolboy, virtuous maxims made; 
A youth, you put ambition by 
To soothe 2 widowed mother’s sigh, 
Calm as on dress parade. 


In looking back on strenuous years, 
When all our fates were on you laid, 

And, spite of treasons, losses, fears, 

You held your firm, unconquered way, 

Would you not like an hour for play 
Free from the dress parade?> 


The homely Lincoln, like own folks, 
In careless garb arrayed, 
With humorous mien that lightly cloaks 
His sadness and his power with jokes, 
Is nearer to our hearts, ’tis true, 
O Pater Patriae, than you, 
Always on dress parade. 


Forgive, forgive, this frivolous strain, 
August and mighty shade! 

Still may your glorious name remain, 

Without a flaw, without a stain, 

In every land, thru every age, 

At top of History’s golden page, 
Always on dress parade! 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Hetch-Hetchy Valley and the 


Tuolumne Canyon 


BY WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, Ph.D. 


{Since the following article was accepted we have received a letter from Professor 
Badé in which he says: “It occurs to me that you may possibly not be aware of the fact 
that Secretary Garfield is soon to decide in the matter of San Francisco’s application for the 


use of Hetch-Hetchy Valley as a reservoir site. 
this privilege should not be granted, for, aside from the destruction of 
valley, it will mean the ultimate withdrawal of the choicest and most picturesque 
the National Park (Yosemite) from the use of recreation seekers. 
promoters of the scheme admit it) on the ground that the drainage area of the 
must be closed against camping parties lest they contaminate the water. 


It seems to me a very vital matter that 
this wonderful 
portion of 
done (the 
Tuolumne 
people of 


This will be 


If the 


the United States knew just what is involved in this request of San Francisco, such a pro- 


test would be made that the privilege could not possibly be granted.” 


The photographs ac- 


companying the article were taken by the author and E. T. Parsons.—Ep1ror.] 


HE application of the city of San 
| Francisco to the Department of 
the Interior for permission to use 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley as a reservoir site 
raises issues of considerable consequence. 


with the situation do not regard the 
Tuolumne as the city’s only adequate 
source of supply. The promoters of the 
project emphasize the convenience of the 
site. On the other hand Hetch-Hetchy 











WHERE THE TUOLUMNE ENTERS HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY. 


Since this valley is part of the Yosemite 
National Park it becomes necessary to 
determine upon what ground the claims 
or needs of a municipality may prevene 
those of the nation. Engineers conversant 


Valley is one of the chief scenic assets 
of the National Park. Many competent 
judges, among them John Muir, rank its 
scenic importance scarcely second to 
Yosemite Valley itself. The gray gran- 
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ite walls rise, in what are mostly sheer 
precipices, to hights varying from 1,700 
to 2,300 feet. On the northern wall 
hangs the long silver scarf of Tueeulala 
—a thousand feet of white water dashed 
into whiter spray upon an earthquake 
talus. A little to the eastward the great- 
er fall, Wapama, with thunderous roar, 
plunges into the valley from a hight of 
1 700 feet. No one who has seen Hetch- 
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But there is another aspect of the mat- 
ter which, so far as I know, has not re- 
ceived attention in public print. Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley is the lower exit of a 
canyon that deserves to be counted 
among the greatest natural wonders on 
earth. For a long time it was considered 
impassable. In places the walls rise in 


terraced and almost vertical precipices to 
a hight of four and five thousand feet. 














AN UPPER SECTION OF 


Hetchy with its ancient groves of oak 

and pine, its wonderful waterfalls, its 

meadows riotous with bloom and deeply 

set in granite frames, can feel happy over 

a project that would turn this valley into 
- a lake bottom. 


THE CANYON WALL. 
Tho the canyon is scarcely more than 
twenty-five miles long the fall of the 
river within that distance amounts to five 
thousand two hundred feet. It would be 
hard to imagine a wilder career for a 
river than that upon which the Tuolumne 
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enters during this part of its course. 
Captain Clarence King, after a futile at- 
tempt to follow it thru the canyon, is said 
to have declared such an undertaking im- 
possible for “any creature without 
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“meadows,” bestowed by hunters and 
prospectors who were first at the christ- 
ening of many a Sierran landmark, does 
not adequately describe the beautiful al- 
pine valley in which the Tuolumne meets 














A SERIES OF CASCADES IN THE UPPER PART OF THE CANYON. 


wings.” He somewhat misjudged the 
difficulty of the task, at least at low 
water, for up to 1904 a few venturesome 
explorers had succeeded in penetrating 
the canyon. In that year the writer also, 
in company with a few friends, under- 
took the adventurous trip. A little re- 
connoitering in the upper part of the 
canyon had convinced me of the necessity 
of going unencumbered. Accordingly 
our sleeping-bags and additional provi- 
sions were sent by a roundabout way to 
Hetch-Hetchy. Carrying only our knap- 
sacks, filled with condensed rations cal- 
culated to last about five days, we started 
with the dawn of a July morning from 
the Tuolumne Meadows. The term 


its tributaries before plunging into the 
gorge. Lying in the heart of the Sierran 
wilderness, at an altitude of 8,500 feet 
above the Pacific, it forms a wonderfully 
picturesque starting point for a future 
trail thru the canyon to Hetch-Hetchy. 
The little rivers that know the way to 
this valley are the maddest mountain tor- 
rents that I have ever seen. Tho often 
hidden in deep gorges, mostly carved 
thru solid granite, they always are heard, 
now leaping a precipice with shouts of 
thunder, now singing the joys of a gen- 
tler career among pines and ferns. All of 
them are true Jordans—descenders from 
the snowy summits of Dana, Lyell, Rit- 
ter, Conness, and other imposing peaks 
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that form the valley’s nearer or remoter 
periphery. But none of them are found 
dead at the end, for they all join the 
Tuolumne, a river of turbulent and 
abounding life. Even late in summer, 
when a showy procession of spring flow- 
ers has pushed the snowbanks far up the 
pine-clad slopes, it would be dangerous, 
if not quite impossible, to ford on its 
foamy speedways. . 

The rough work began soon after we 
had entered the gorge. Earthquake 
taluses, overgrown with extraordinarily 
dense thickets, impeded our advance. In 
places we had to lower ourselves with 
ropes. One of our number lost his foot- 
ing on a narrow ledge four hundred feet 
above the churning river, and would 
have lost his life had he not caught with 
his left hand a tough-rooted young oak 
that grew in a crevice. Nervous mo- 
ments they were, until we succeeded in 
rescuing him from his perilous position. 

The canyon walls became steeper and 
steeper. Numerous abutments, resem- 
bling giant towers in relief, led the eye 
to dizzy hights. It was no doubt par- 
tially due to the extreme hight of these 
stupendous granite walls that we seemed 
unable to make any headway. At every 
turn of the narrow stream-bed the beet- 
ling parapets were still looming above us. 
A never-to-be-forgotten night overtook 
our party on the edge of a series of mag- 
nificent, abruptly descending granite ter- 
races over which the river plunged seven 
or eight hundred feet into unseen 
depths, a furious mass of roaring foam 
and spray. Under some daring pines at 
the edge of a precipice we built a camp- 
fire and cooked our evening meal. A 
few minutes’ use of rod and reel sufficed 
to add to our menu a delicious entrée of 
rainbow trout. Surroundings more abys- 
mally grand it would have been hard to 
imagine. The sunset glow on the hights 
above, the witchery of the fire-light on 
pines and rocks, the reverberating thun- 
der of the river’s batteries, the white glim- 
mer of endless falls far down the canyon, 
the unearthly brilliance of the Sierran 
stars, the flutter and scream of wild crea- 
tures terrestrial and aerial, the far-flung 
shadows of lowering cliffs gliding thru 
every gamut of form under the light of 
the rising moon—these and many other 
assets, in extraordinary measure, were 


among the features of that indescribable 
night. One can only guess what rein- 
forcement the imagination of Dante 
might have gained from the contempla- 
tion of scenes like these. But it was not 
difficult to think of the somber bard 
treading the giant stairways in the foot- 
steps of Vergil. 

The second day we past thru what is 
probably the wildest and deepest part of 
the canyon. The river now had gone 
stark mad. One who has not seen the 
Tuolumne during this part of its course 
would hardly deem a river capable of 
such a¢robatic feats, such impetuous 
abandon. Its behavior is in large meas- 
ure due to the unique character of the 
stream-bed, composed of smooth-polished 
granite, and often inclined at an angle 
of fifty-five degrees. With the friction 
reduced to a minimum, the water re- 
sponds to the pull of gravity with almost 
incredible momentum. Occasionally the 
stream, in its descent, dashes into a de- 
pression shaded like the bowl of a gigan- 
tic spoon, and on emerging soars heaven- 
ward in‘ a majestic white column of 
spray. Here it resembles a great bril- 
liantly white apron flapping in the breeze, 
there it is some foam-born goddess of the 
wilderness seeking to disengage herself 
from a thousand yards of filmy lace. In 
one place a number of concavities on the 
surface of a sharply inclined plane pro- 
duce the effect of half a dozen beautiful 
ever-changing fountains that seem to 
shoot up thru the swiftly gliding waters. 
In some of the longer cascades the speed 
of the water, occasioned by the condi- 
tions described above, leads to other spec- 
tacular phenomena rarely or never seen 
elsewhere. It frequently happens that 
the flying current impinges against a 
mountainous boulder tossed into the 
channel by an earthquake, or against 
some well-buttressed ledge that success- 
fully resists the impact of the river. The 
collision resembles nothing so much as 
an enormous explosion covered by a pall 
of misty smoke thru which bombs of 
spray and fantastic water-wheels are 
hurled with titanic energy. Even the 
rainbows spanning the tumult in bril- 
liant segments seem to break with every 
new shock of the rushing waters. The 
writer must confess to great curiosity to 
see the river at such points in early 
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spring, when it carries more than a 
double volume of water. The spectacle 
must be awe-inspiring in the extreme. 
The general trend of the canyon is a 
little north of west, a fact that entails 
a great variety of light effects in the 
course of the day. Its width varies con- 
stantly, sometimes narrowing to little 
more than a hundred feet of churning 
water, sometimes widening to a quarter 
of a mile of forest and meadow. Wher- 
ever erosion has widened the floor of the 
canyon colonies of trees have established 
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better than people dream who fall asleep 
among the chimney-stacks and telegraph 
wires.” In the upper reaches of the can- 
yon the make-up of the tree societies is 
about the same as in Yosemite. The 
sugar pine, yellow pine, spruce, and in- 
cense cedar are the social magnates. 
Haughtiest and most beautiful among 
them all stands the sugar pine, who even 
in her youth affects a fine scorn of “lesser 
breeds.” The yellow pine, gowned in 
somewhat larger patterns of bark, lacks 
something of the grace and distinction 














ONE OF THE MANY FALLS IN THE CANYON. 


themselves. Most of these miniature for- 
ests have remained untouched by fire, 
and are wondrously beautiful against a 
background of waterfalls and towering 
cliffs. Every night we were the guests 
of pine trees that already were kings of 
the forest in the days of Queen Bess 
Even now, to remember the shifting 
splendor of those nights as it beat down 
in waves of beauty on the intricate lace- 
work domes pillared far up against the 
sky—this is to share the sentiment of 
Robert Louis Stevenson that “life is far 


AT LOW WATER. 


of her sister, but is of royal race also. 
and second to none other in the sylvan 
society of the Tuolumne. The incense 
cedar wears the air of a distinguished 
foreigner, but is thoroly indigenous. Her 
fine buttress roots seem to mark her as 
the descendant of a race of fighters who 
have transmitted to her the attitude of 
determination and preparedness with 
which she faces her environment. The 
edges of the river for miles are lined 
with dense hedges of the western azalea, 
whose magnificent bouquets of creamy, 
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fragrant blossoms are a delight to the 
wayfarer and at least a partial compensa- 
tion for the difficulties encountered in 
penetrating the thickets. 

During the fourth day’s climb the 
vegetation of the canyon changed con- 
siderably. There was a large intermix- 
ture of scrubby oak, and open places fre- 
quently were covered with Rhus. We 
had descended from an altitude of 8,500 
feet to one of 4,000, and were entering 
upon the zone of foothill vegetation. 
The river, checking the headlong mo- 
mentum of its plunges over a thousand 
falls, began to loiter in immense pools 
that might have been taken for lakes. 
Enormous specimens of the California 
black oak, worthy of the traditions of 
Dodona, spread their shapely crowns 
against the horizon. The evening light 
was weaving strange tapestries over the 
western mountain walls as we past thru 
the portals of Hetch-Hetchy, next to 
Yosemite the greatest natural cathedral 
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on the Pacific Coast. From richly carved 
choir galleries came the joyous music of 
many waters, and the deep organ tones 
of full-throated waterfalls~pealed forth 
ever and anon as we threaded its aisles 
on subsequent days. One would suppose 
that its own sublime beauty were argu- 
ment sufficient for the preservation of the 
valley. But still more cogent reasons for 
its preservation are found in the fact 
that it is the natural entrance or exit of 
the Tuolumne Canyon. The time is not 
far distant when the Government will 
wish to build a trail thru the wonderland 
of this gorge in order that thousands 
may look upon and enjoy what until now 
few human eyes have seen. But men 
will long consider before tunneling gran- 
ite cliffs above a reservoir. If Hetch- 
Hetchy is dammed the canyon trail is 
doomed, and the people of this nation are 
deprived at one blow of two of their best 
sources of future enjoyment and recrea- 
tion. 


Berketey, Cat. 


Confessions of a Baptist 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Ph.D. 


Sampson Proressor oF EnGiisu Literature at YALE UNIVERSITY AND DEACON OF 
Catvary Baptist Cuurcu, New Haven. 


faith in Christ, I was baptized by 
my father, who was a Baptist minis- 
I have thus been a member, in good 
and regular standing, of the Baptist de- 


€ March, 1876, on profession of my 


ter. 


nomination during thirty-two years. 
During all this period I have never 
signed any creed, nor have I given my 
assent to any printed or written form of 
dogma. 

| believe in the essential unity of all 
Christians, but I do not believe in church 
unity. I think that any junction of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics is im- 
possible and undesirable. The former 
believe in the individual interpretation of 
both dogma and ethics: the latter believe 
in the principle of authority. There is 
no possible common ground to stand on. 
And it is eminently desirable that those 
who prefer authority to the uncertainty 
of the individual mind should have a se- 


cure and satisfactory abiding place. Fur- 
thermore, it seems to me exceedingly 
fortunate that we have a variety of Prot- 
estant sects, Episcopalians, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, and what 
not; because all these differ to a slight 
extent in church discipline and organiza- 
tion, and to a much greater extent in 
forms of worship; so that each Christian 
may join that denomination where he 
feels most at home. Personally, I do not 
care, except historically, about a ritual of 
any kind ; but there are an immense num- 
ber of deeply religious people who are 
spiritually uplifted by a ritual, and who 
would feel religiously homesick without 
it. It is fortunate that the great Chris- 
tian Church, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, is sufficiently variegated in form to 
please all worshipers. If the various 
sects quarreled, as in former times, or if 
the Catholics and Protestants looked 
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upon each other as damned, the situation 
would be entirely different ; but it is now 
quite otherwise. All Christians today, 
whether under a minister or under a 
priest, worship in externally different 
ways the same divine Leader. As a 
humorist once expressed it, each sect 
used to issue tickets of salvation, good 
only on that line: now they issue trans- 
fers, good on any line. 

In a letter to Robert Browning, writ- 
ten August 15th, 1846, Elizabeth Barrett 
said : 

“Wherever you go, in all religious societies, 
there is a little to revolt anda good deal to bear 
with—but it is not otherwise in the world with- 
out; and within, you are especially reminded 
that God has to be more patient than yourself 
after all. Still you go quickest there, where 
your sympathies are least ruffled and disturbed 
—and I like, beyond comparison best, the sim- 
plicity of the Dissenters, the unwritten prayer, 
the sacraments administered quietly and with- 
out charlatanism! and the principle of a 
Church, as they hold it, I hold it too, quite 
apart from State necessities, pure from the 
law.” 

The poem “Christmas Eve” sprang di- 
rectly from this letter, and Browning’s 
reply to it. No one has ever more suc- 


cessfully combined intense piety with ab- 
solute toleration than Mrs.. Browning. 
The Baptists represent the extreme 
radical form of devout- Protestantism. 
There is indeed no Baptist Church: we 
have simply a collection of individual 


churches. Each separate society has ab- 
solute control over its own affairs; and 
no other church nor other person outside 
of that individual church has any juris- 
diction or authority over its members. 
We have no hierarchy, no bishops, no 
binding organization. Each Baptist min- 
ister is the absolute, free, untrammeled 
leader of his own church; and no other 
person may tell him what he shall say 
or do. If his own church does not like 
his views, he may be requested to re- 
sign, but only by his own flock. We Bap- 
tists, therefore, from the time of Roger 
Williams, have stood for extreme indi- 
vidualism. 

The fact that we have no creed is a 
great blessing, and has saved us from the 
melancholy quarrels over religious here- 
‘ies that have upset so many churches 
in other denominations. If a minister 
be very conservative, he will ultimately 
find a church that either shares his views 
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or sympathizes with them ; if he be rather 
advanced, he will likewise find, sooner or 
later, a congenial atmosphere within his 
own denomination. The late President 
Harper was an ardent Baptist, but by no 
means a conservative thinker. Incident- 
ally, if all ministers preached the Gospel. 
instead of their views on theology, higher 
criticism, literature, socialism and _ poli- 
tics, there would be much less trouble 
and a good deal more religion. 

Baptists are often accused of laying 
too great stress on baptism; whereas, as 
a matter of fact, the Baptists attach less 
importance to baptism than any other 
sect; for they are the only Christians in 
the world who positively refuse to bap- 
tize unless they are convinced the candi- 
date is already a Christian. No Baptist 
believes for an instant that a person’s 
chances for salvation are assisted by the 
rite of baptism, an idea current with 
more or less strength in every other sect. 
To me infant baptism is not in the least 
an impressive ceremony, tho I can under- 
stand perfectly why it is deeply impres- 
sive to many fathers and mothers; even 
if it does the child no good, it may help 
the parents, and so be effective. On the 
other hand, the baptism of a Christian by 
immersion is to me so profoundly affect- 
ing that I am often moved to tears; yet 
I find no difficulty in understanding that 
other persons regard it as comic. It is 
perhaps our one symbol, and has to Bap- 
tists real significance—the burial of sin 
and the rising in newness of life. 

With reference to the theory of close 
communion, that has always seemed to 
me from childhood a detestable doctrine, 
and has doubtless very often in the past 
brought Baptists into ill-repute. With 
the exception of Southern churches, 
close communion has almost ceased to 
exist. We have had no fight over it, we 
have not had to strike it out of our creed, 
for we have no creed; we have simply 
sloughed it off. I have not myself hap- 
pened to be in any Baptist Church dur- 
ing the last twenty years that believed in 
or practised close communion. 

We are fortunate also in having no 
church discipline. Our friends, the 
Methodists, who are very close to us in 
so many respects, do not exactly resem- 
ble us here. If I am not mistaken, the 
Methodist discipline forbids church 
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members to indulge in that old trinity 
of amusements—the theater, card-play- 
ing and dancing. With the Baptist 
theory of extreme individual liberty, this 
would not do for us at all. A consider- 
able part of my work as a college pro- 
fessor is the teaching of the drama; and 
it would be ridiculous for me to stay 
away from the theater. There are many 
Baptists who do not indulge in these 
amusements, and if it hurts their con- 
science they do well to abstain. But 
there is no rule or law in the matter. 
The Baptist denomination, with no 
creed, no hierarchy, no discipline, is a 
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fine place for sincere Christians who do 
not want these things, and who are not 
helped by a ritual or a prayer-book; for 
other equally sincere Christians, there 
are fortunately plenty of other churches, 
both Protestant and Catholic, where they 
can worship God in a manner which is 
to them more fitting, more pleasing and 
therefore more productive of good re- 
sults. But as for us, our only guide is 
the New Testament, which each Baptist 
interprets according ta his own reason; 
our only Leader is Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and even in the 
dark we follow Him as best we may. 


New Haven, Conn. 


England’s New Administration 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


TT" great political crisis has come, 


but it has not yet taken full form. 

We all knew that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s health would not 
allow him any longer to endure the re- 
sponsibilities of office when he felt that 
he could not attend to its duties. We 
knew also that Mr. Asquith was certain 
to be invited by the Sovereign to assume 
the vacant office and not one of us felt 
the slightest doubt that Mr. Asquith 
would accept the gracious invitation. 
Thus far, therefore, things have turned 
out exactly as we all felt sure that they 
were destined to do. But at the same 
time there was an almost bewildering un- 
certainty as to the final course which the 
development of the crisis was destined to 
take and as to effect which the construc- 
tion of the new Ministry was likely to 
have on the next succeeding chapters of 
Britain’s political history. In all ordi- 
nary cases of a change of Ministry we 
know perfectly well what the new ad- 
ministration is to be. The Liberal states- 
men succeed to the Conservatives, or the 
Conservatives eject the Liberals, and we 
all know what the meaning of the change 
must be, and even before we know the 
names of all the incoming statesmen we 
are quite clear in our minds as to the 
policy which is to be the inspiration of 


their measures. But in this present in- 
stance we were most of us filled with 
various doubts, conjectures, misgivings 
and fears. 

As I have already explained more 
than once’ to my American readers, Mr. 
Asquith is not an advanced Liberal in 
his political principles. Now this was 
not a fact to create much anxiety among 
even the most advanced Liberals during 
the ministry of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. No administration, Liberal 
or Tory, is ever made up entirely of men 
who represent the same degree of ad- 
vancement in their respective political 
principles. With a man like Campbell- 
Bannerman at the head of the Liberal 
Government, with men like John Morley, 
Augustine Birrell, Lloyd-George, and 
John Burns presiding over some of its 
most important departments, the ad- 
vanced Liberal could have little serious 
dread as to the maintenance of the politi- 
cal principles which made him a sup- 
porter of that government. ~ 

But now we have a change which is 
believed to bring with it a prospect of 
other and serious changes, and the Gov- 
ernment has so many measures of intense 
importance bequeathed to it by Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman’s administration 
that any internal lack of cohesion might 
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lead to a political crisis of the most seri- 
ous importance. There are, for instance, 
two strong parliamentary parties in 
which the coming of Mr. Asquith into 
office has raised very serious doubts as 
to the probability of these two parties 
being able to place as much confidence in 
the policy of the new administration as 
in that of its immediate predecessor. 
These two parties are the Irish Nation- 
alists and the English representatives of 
labor, or, as they are now commonly 
termed, the Socialists. Mr. Asquith is 
known to be a very platonic admirer of 
Home Rule, if, indeed, he now continues 
to profess even a platonic admiration for 
that political principle, and he is not gen- 
erally believed to go very far in his sym- 
pathies with the doctrines of the British 
Socialists. There is therefore a serious 
doubt entertained thruout a large num- 
ber of constituencies in this country as 
to whether the views of the advanced or 
the reluctant Liberals in the administra- 
tion are likely to prevail in the near 
future, and as the formation of a new 
Ministry carries with it the necessity for 
several new elections the general state of 
public feeling has been one of consider- 
able distrust and even alarm. 

Mr. Asquith does not, as other states- 
men have done on several former occa- 
sions, combine in his own person the of- 
fices of First Lord of the Treasury, that 
is, of Prime Minister, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He is now Prime Min- 
ister and nothing else, and the King has 
conferred the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Mr. Lloyd-George, who 
was until now president of the Board of 
Trade. I may say that this appointment 
has given universal satisfaction thruout 
Parliament and the country. Winston 
Churchill has been appointed to Lloyd- 
George’s former office, and this appoint- 
ment too has been welcomed everywhere. 
Another remarkable appointment is that 
of Reginald McKenna, up to the present 
Minister of Education and now trans- 
ferred to the position of First Lord of 
the Admiralty. This seems at first sight 
a somewhat remarkable change of office. 
An observer from the outside would 
not perhaps be likely to understand 
why the head of the education of- 
fice should be considered an appropriate 
firurehead for His Majesty’s navy; but 
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every one who has followed the political 
career of Mr. McKenna feels well as- 
sured that whatever office this young and 
rising public man is willing to accept he 
will be sure to discharge its duties with 
foresight, with judgment and with full 
efficiency. 

Much surprise has been, created in lit- 
erary as well as in political circles by 
the fact that John Morley, Secretary of 
State for India, has consented to accept 
from the King a place in the House of 
Lords. Morley retains his position as 
Indian Secretary, but gives up his seat in 
the representative assembly and moves 
into that hereditary chamber which no 
English public man has ever condemned 
and denounced more strenously and more 
justly than he has done. I must say that 
I cannot help deeply regretting Mr. Mor- 
ley’s consent to become Lord Something- 
or-other and to take his place among 
those hereditary legislators who have in 
all modern history proved themselves the 
persistent opponents of every legislative 
measure which tended to promote the 
growth of human freedom and of equality 
before the law. It might, perhaps, be 
said that Mr. Morley enters the House 
of Peers with the hope of effecting some 
improvement in the doings of that cham- 
ber, but Mr. Morley is by far too keen- 
eved a statesman not to know, as, indeed, 
he has often and often explained, that 
there is only one possible way of really 
improving that legislative chamber, and 
that is by abolishing altogether the he- 
reditary principle on which its existence 
is based. I remember feeling much dis- 
appointed when the present Lord Court- 
ney, one of the most able, enlightened, 
and sincere of writers and public men, 
consented to accept a seat in the House 
of Lords, but I may admit that I 
am still more surprised and _ still 
more disappointed to find that he has a 
successor in the person of John Morley. 
Nobody who knows either of these two 
men as I have done would for a moment 
suspect one or the other of them of any 
selfish or ignoble motive whatever in 
adopting any course, and those of us who 
thus knew and know the man can only 
lament the fact that any course of rea- 
soning could have led such men to such a 
decision. 

I must now turn away from the po- 
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litical figures of the present to say some- 
thing about one political figure of the 
past. While Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman was still Prime Minister the 
Duke of Devonshire died at Cannes, 
whither he had gone in the hope of ob- 
taining a restoration to health. The 
Duke of Devonshire was in his seventy- 
fifth year when he died and he had been 
conspicuous in political affairs during the 
whole of what may be called his work- 
ing lifetime. He entered the House of 
Commons in his twenty-fourth year and 
had held all manner of Ministerial and 
Cabinet offces. During the far greater 
part of his public life he was known as 
the Marquis of Hartington, and as such, 
being only the eldest son of a peer and 
not a peer himself, he was enabled to rep- 
resent a parliamentary constituency in 
the House of Commons. It may seem 


like an attempt at paradox to say that 
he became a remarkable figure in fpolliti- 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


cal life, chiefly because of the absence of 
any remarkable qualities in him, and yet 
I do not know how I could better con- 
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vey a correct idea of the impression 
which he made upon the public mind. 
He was not a man of intellect, he was 


SIR HOWARD VINCENT. 


not in any sense whatever a statesman, 
and never apparently made any effort or 
showed any ambition to become one, al- 
though, owing to his high position and 
his great family influence, he held again 
and again some of the foremost offices 
of the State. He was never an advanced 
Liberal—perhaps I could not give a 
clearer idea as to his political complexion 
than by saying that he was a sort of 
negative Liberal, if such a phrase might 
be used; that at all events he could not 
during his working career be describe: 
as a positive Tory. So far as I could 
judge, he never seemed to take any actual 
interest in political doctrines—Liberalis 
of a certain conventional and aristocratic 
order lay in his way and he found it. !t 
seemed to belong to his station some 
how and he discharged steadily the duties 
which it imposed upon him. He made 
no attempt whatever at eloquence, but 
he could make a steady and coherent 
statement of any case which it became 
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his duty to set before the House of Com- 
mons. Every one knew, however, that 
any statement coming from him could be 
thoroly relied upon and that he was as 
incapable of any political artifice as he 
was of any flash of eloquence or flight of 
fancy. He always appeared to me as if 
he really belonged to the order of Eng- 
lish county aristocracy, as it might have 
shown itself somewhere about the days 
of Fielding and Smollett, when the cul- 
ture or chivalry had passed away and 
the principle of political equality had not 
vet come to be a recognized faith even 
with the minority in England. In a cer- 
tain sense, he was a popular statesman, 
for he never made any profession which 
he did not also realize as a practice, and 
of him it might truly be said that his 
word was his bond. 

A man of a strangely different order 
in English political and public life passed 
away about this time in the person of 
Sir Howard Vincent. The Duke of 
Devonshire had taken life exactly as he 
found it; Sir Howard Vincent was ever 
seeking after some new field of work. 
He had been, in turn, lawyer, soldier, 
Member of Parliament, member of 
municipal councils, traveler, Conserv- 
ative agitator, and was always ap- 
parently sighing and seeking for new 
forms of iabor. He had traveled more, 
I am inclined to believe, than any other 
Englishman of his time, except, perhaps, 
Sir Charles Dilke. He spoke fluently all 
or almost all the languages of Europe, 
including even Russian. He sat in the 
House of Commons for many years and 
was an energetic Conservative, but his 
natural taste for exploring in all fields 
made him anxious to come to a full un- 
derstanding as to the purposes of other 
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political parties, and, indeed, he made 
himself personally popular with the 
members of all parliamentary sections, 
unless on the rare occasions when some 
sudden impulse toward another course 
of action led him into a temporary quar- 
rel. He was the active mover in the once 
famous effort to bring about some terms 
of arrangement between the Conserva- 
tives under Lord Carnarvon and the 
Irish National party. 

We have not had thus far in this spring 
many novels of modern society which call 
for any especial notice. I may, however, 
mention .one, at least, which is entirely 
out of the common, alike in conception, 
in character drawing and in its curious 
blending of the real and the ideal. This 
novel, which is the work of Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed, bears the title of “By Their 
Fruits,” and is published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., London. It is a book of 
substantial size in one volume, accord- 
ing to the now prevailing fashion here, 
and closely printed. I may certainly ven- 
ture to say that the reader who begins 
it will not be in the least likely to think 
it too long. It is a very powerful story, 
thrilling with interest from first to last, 
and with character drawing which in 
some of its figures displays a genuine 
and captivating originality. In the forma- 
tion of more than one of the characters 
are combined the elements of passion, 
pain and wonder. I shall make no at- 
tempt to tell even in the most summar- 
ized form the story of “By Their Fruits,” 
and shall only say that I feel well con- 
vinced it will add to the already high 
reputation of Mrs. Campbell Praed, as 
the authoress of romantic and often 
mystical fiction. 


Lonpon, ENCLAND. 





The Library 


BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


Is anything so good as to return, 

After a bookless visit, to one’s books? 

To seek one’s own accustomed easeful place, 
Snow-girt without, the blazing logs within ; 
Che mullioned window gay with daffodiis ; 
Books on the window seat, and close at hand 
Low tables full of them; and one new book 
That waits enticingly—a choice event— 
What if it prove the Book of Books for me? 
! chide myself for giving to new books 

That of myself should go to make new friends. 

l‘or somehow living books do seem more dear 

Than many I have called by name of friend. 

It is enough ofttimes to lay one’s hand 

Upon a well-loved bock and feel its power 

Electric thrill. Ofttimes a casual glance 

Between old covers lets great spirits loose--- 

And so surrounds me with familiar frie: ds 

I know not if myself am one of them, 

Or they the jostling ghosts of life itself. 
Sequestered days are days wherein we grow ; 

When new ideas grind blunt wits sharp again; 
When splendid bursts of bloom surprise the mind 
And take enchanted colors from the soul ; 

When thoughts detached and vague slowly emerge, 
Become ours to dispose of as we will, 

And richly nurtured by immortal books, 

Do make us kin with lofty master minds. 

So, welcome, snow-girt days as davs of gold, 

To spend apart in a Great Company. 


New York City. 
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The Women and the Future 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


HESE are hard times for the protests against their wrongs. And no- 
women, not that they have ever body is likely to deliver them. The 
had an easy time, but some of slaves of the South were freed from 

bondage and given the rights of citizen- 

ship without even knowing that they 
needed them. But somehow women do 


T 


them are beginning to think and to have 


a lively sense of their grievances. And 
when women get a grievance it makes a 


piercing shrill sound, all the more pathet- 
ic because there is no danger in it. So 
the women suffragists in this country, the 
suffragettes in England and the ad- 
vanced women sufferers everywhere 
arouse sympathy and indignation by their 
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not appeal to this part of the imagina- 
tion of men. They will fight to keep 
them pure, to protect them from bodily 
insult, but Don Quixote himself would 
not go to battle to win civil rights for 
women, and it nearly makes a man ludi- 
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crous to advocate such a thing. Nobody 
knows why, unless it is because we are 
still hypnotized by primitive ideas. The 
excuse made that it is because not enough 
women want to vote is not honest nor 
even serious. If they are entitled to the 
ballot, they should have it without being 
made to beg for it or show the virago 
qualities recently exhibited by the suffra- 
gettes in London. The negroes in the 
South did not ask for the ballot, nor even 
know what the right to vote meant, yet 
it was given them with a grand flourish 
and a sentimental anguish that lasts to 
this day in some sections. 

However, I have never worried over 
the serfdom of my sex as some nobler 
women have, because I have observed the 
disintegrating effects of the ballot upon 
men. Power is the one thing men can- 
not continue to exercise morally. This 
is the reason why the kings and their fa- 
vorites in olden times were so corrupt. 
They had the monopoly of power. It is 
the explanation now of the greed and 
graft and corruption in political and com- 
mercial circles. The smart fellows there 
could not resist the temptation to go as 


far as they could stretch their privileges. 
And it indicates the reason also why the 
wickedness of men is worse than the bad- 
ness of women. The men have a power- 


ful evil “drop” upon the situation. We 
do not have policemen to look after the 
mothers of families, nor the young ladies, 
nor the old maids, but we need them 
more particularly to take care of the men 
who have an instinct to get drunk and 
vote, or at least to get drunk. It is the 
asinine sense of the jolly-boy privileges 
of manhood that accounts in a very great 
ineasure for drunkenness among men. 
Everywhere, in Church and State, the 
right to exercise power over others 
tempts the majority of men and tends to 
make them vicious. This is why no gov- 
ernment ever lasts. The constitution, the 
theory upon which it is based, may com- 
ply with all the ethics of political econ- 
omy, but the governing class becomes 
conscienceless, tyrannical, insufferable. 
And this leads to rebellion from below 
where there is less exercise of power and 
more manhood. 

It is not clear to my mind that women 
could or would withstand the same 
temptations any better, and so while the 
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time must come when we shall have the 
ballot thrust upon us as a moral duty by 
a revolution of ideas, every thinking 
woman dreads the day and the burden. 
It is better to bear with the indignities 
of the “Jim Crow” laws of segregation 
in universities, to endure the grosser in- 
justice of unequal laws governing the 
property rights of women and other of- 
fenses than to become like the aldermen 
and ward politicians of the nobler sex. 
And this is what political ambition would 
mean to the average woman. Very few 
of us could hope to be Senators or Presi- 
dents of the United States, and most of 
us would want to hold office, just as a 
man will “run” for coroner if he can get 
nothing better. So, while my position 
is not a brave one, I prefer to remain 
the victim of man’s love and injustice 
rather than compete with him politically, 
face his temptations and risk the chance 
of being elected to some indelicate office, 
like that of sheriff. 

And after all the danger of suffrage 
for women is not yet imminent. So 
much is said about it in connection with 
the advanced woman that one might in- 
fer there has been a change and develop- 
ment in the character of women in gen- 
eral sufficient to justify a wide applica- 
tion of the term. But the truth is, the 
advanced woman is only one of the signs 
of the times, and may pass with it. The 
great majority of women are still just 
women. They accept the advantages the 
times offer as they would accept a bou- 
quet, but they are no more advanced in 
consciousness than they were in the be- 
ginning. They belong to the order of 
eternal women that remains the same in 
all times. Education does not change 
them, experience does not enlighten 
them. It only confirms them. They are 
the same cryptic mother-eyed creatures 
that have always lived silently behind the 
scenes and in the dim wings of the world. 
They do not belong to the stage of ac- 
tion, but to God, and to men and to little 
children. They have never lived in the 
sense that people of the world live, but 
their lives have been preordained and 
put upon them, like some Order of the 
Virgin which binds them to Heaven. 
They do three things with ineffable 
grace. They pray, bear children, and 
keep hearthstones like altar places for 








y teaching superfluous. 
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purity and brightness. They survive the 
monotony of their existence without be- 
coming listless, rebellious or depraved, 
because over and above the capacity for 
faith common to us all, they possess a 
power of illusion peculiar to themselves. 
They do not live according to experience, 
but according to love, by all their hopes 
and fears, in particular by the spells they 
cast upon their own spirits. Some of them 
have been saints and some have even 
been Magdalens, but who ever wins past 
the world to the gates where the spirit of 
each meets her messengers will find that 
the Magdalen no less than the saint cher- 
ished her illusion, her hope that after all 
sin was not sin. And once the illusion 
she casts between her and the dark is de- 
stroyed, she is ready to fling herself “any- 
where out of the world.” For it is the 
nature of such women, good or bad, not 
to be able to deal with reality. There is 
no wit in their wickedness and no ethics 
in their goodness. 

In most women of this great order, 
love is the strongest illusion. They have 
a forbearance in love that is neither in- 


telligent nor courageous, but it holds 
most of the loose ends of the world to- 


gether. They cherish illusions about 
marriage that enable them to sacrifice 
self-respect with a clear conscience, and 
they can endow the most profligate son 
with all the virtues. Nothing can come 
between such a woman and her husband 
or her child. She has not understood 
either one, but she knew that she has 
been called by Heaven to minister onto 
them, and to believe in them whether she 
does or not. This is her very serious 
limitation as a social and moral factor. 
She will never make a good citizen be- 
cause she does not know how to compute 
humanity, and she will not learn. If one 
attempts to teach her, she looks up and 
proclaims an illusion which renders 
Upon _ investiga- 
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tion she will be found to be the mother 
of nearly all the unruly boys and incor 
rigible girls. She is good, but she can- 
not impart it because she lacks mora! 
sense. Her virtue is normal, natural, in- 
stinctive, but not intelligent. She woul! 
never betray love even to vote for the 
right measure. And unless suffrage 
changed her very nature, her ballot woul: 
add little to the political stamina of the 
nation—almost as little as those little 
feminine freaks who follow their fads 
and fancies, who play and dress and re- 
dress themselves, who grow serious over 
silly things and do anything to evade 
the issues of life which require courage 
to see. Society women would make good 
politicians, but not wise or conscientious 
suffragists. Their training has not been 
moral, but accommodating, tending more 
to grace than veracity. 

If we accept the advanced women and 
women who are already emancipated in 
the commercial and professional centers, 
the one class of women now prepared for 
suffrage are the commonplace drudge 
mothers of the world. They are to be 
found far away in the silent farm houses, 
unkempt, ugly-faced, earth-women, 
whose thoughts are ever upon the things 
that last. They would legislate for the 
soil and for the children. Their interests 
are large and peaceful, and belong to the 
fields. They think of the seeds in the 
ground far and near, and hope it will 
rain. But they hope for nothing in 
themselves. Life is their term of im- 
prisonment, and their thoughts are cast 
like prayers over the earth outside, and 
stretch like wings above their children. 
They see the seasons beforehand and 
fear the weather further than any proph- 
et. Their ambitions are with the grow- 
ing corn and with the growing children. 
Their ignorance of the. world is fixt. 
But given the opportunity they could 
vote right with an awful simplicity. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Life of Bancroft* 
“Ah! these children and biographers who 


cannot leave in the dark what belongs there!” 

To this exclamation of Bancroft, pre- 
served in one of his letters, as pointed 
out by his biographer, the answer is ob- 
vious. How can Oblivion be expected 
to cover with its kindly hand what the 
journalist calls “copy,” when that “copy” 
has been religiously preserved and dock- 
eted and laid high on the banks of the 
sad-waved river of forgetfulness? For- 
tunately in this case Mr. Bancroft’s 
docketed “copy” has fallen into good 
hands. It would be difficult to tell the 
story of this eventful life justly and yet 
more discreetly. And he seems to have 


With that inheritance, the son went 
his way—which was at first seriously 
select, President Kirkland, Andrews 
Norton and Edward Everett giving him 
his early send-off. Out of Harvard at 
seventeen, a Gottingen Doctor of Phil- 
osophy at twenty-one, he came home to 
Cambridge with an American heart, a 
German diligence of brain, and just that 
bit of mixed manners of courts and lib- 
raries which made him about equally 
welcome to Alexander von Humboldt 
and the Princess Borghese. With his 
more serious accomplishments he had 
learned to dance and to ride horseback. 
The dancing clearly came from the 
mother’s side, and he defended it on the 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 
From Howe’s “Life of Bancroft.” 


left abundant material He was a 
piquant letter-writer and a luminous 
journalizer. With ways of his own in 
thinking, and with the clean soul of the 
Puritan, he gives his views as they came 
to him, content so long as he pleased his 
friends and satisfied himself. His father, 
a distinguished minister of the early Uni- 
tarians—or, as they preferred to call 
themselves, Congregationalists—had the 
sane uncompromising habit. “If we find 
fe _—_ with him,” said an up-country farm- 
“he doesn’t mind it at all; and if we 
a aise him, he doesn’t mind it, but keeps 
steadily on his way; we, therefore, have 
concluded to let him alone.” 


; ‘Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF GEORGE Bancrort. By 
1. DeWolf Howe. Illustrated. 2 vols. New 
York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $4.00. 





ground that it was conducive to grace; 


the scholar needed it. His mother de- 
fended hers by a reference to nature. 
“My mother would sometimes tell me in 
a plaiful manner,” she says, with her 
choice spelling, “that I should never have 
more at my heart than I should throw 
off at my heels. I was the gay- 
est in the ballroom. I never wanted 
more attention than I received.” Ban- 
croft also had his gaieties, and on his 
home-coming, fell on the neck of 
Prof. Andrews Norton, and, Germar 
fashion, kissed him on both cheeks. His 
success as a tutor, says Mr. Howe, was 
not perfect; he taught in college only a 
year. Nor did he make headway in the 
pulpit. Eleven sermons expanded over 
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thirty-six “preachings,” and then he put 
them away. Nine years were spent at 
the Round Hill School, precursor of so 
many classical academies. The work was 
not wholly to his mind. He was “ab- 
sent-minded, dreamy, and often in ab- 
stract mood,” says one of his pupils. He 
had criticised the great German scholar, 
Wolf, for slothfulness, and even Goethe 
had come in for defects of the sort; but, 
alas, we all have defects of our own, and 
sancroft was guilty, says the same au- 
thority, on one occasion, of coming to a 
prae-prandial exercise with a shoe or 
slipper on one foot, a boot on the other. 
“In one short month I cease to be a 
schoolmaster,” he writes to Edward 
Everett, in 1831. Some time before that, 
however, he had matriculated in the great 
university of a pure democracy, so that 
he could take the hand of an honest 
grave-digger, and say—‘You are my 
fellow-sovereign; let us talk of liberty 
and equality.” “Ah, yes,” says his fellow- 
sovereign, rolling up the eye of a drunk- 
ard, “I often think, as I am turfing grass, 
that all men are about equal. It doesn’t 
take much more turf for one than an- 
other, and I charge ninepence a grave.” 

This early period in the life of Ban- 
croft is treated with considerable fulness, 
and the fulness is quite justified in the 
material used. All sides of the historian’s 
mind are abundantly illustrated—evident- 
ly without fear; but also with great dis- 
cretion on the part of the biographer, 
who distinguishes between true “copy” 
and that which is merely sensational. 
Bancroft’s own idea of publicity seems 
to have been borrowed from Andrew 
Jackson ; he remembered what that great 
Democratic President had said to him: 
“Truth would in the eend . . . be 
every man’s best policy,’ and so, enter- 
ing the Cabinet of President Polk, in 
1845, he resolved to “act as if the eye 
of the whole democracy watched every 
motion and its ear heard every word I 
shall utter.” There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he did not, within natural 
limits, keep his resolve. It is true he 
pleaded for the annexation of Texas as 
a glorious extension of “the area of free- 
dom,” tho it was as well known in his 
day as. it is in ours that Texas was ex- 
pected to add to the area of slavery as 
many Senators as its ample territory 
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could be cut up to make possible. He 
was against war with Mexico, and hoped 
Mexico wouldn’t make war necessary by 
a greedy resistance to the loss of her ter- 
ritory. “Indeed,” he writes to a friend, 
“I hope war is permanently out of fash- 
ion in the civilized world.” And yet 
within a month of that letter he puts his 
hand to the order sent to General Zac- 
chary Taylor to take position on the 
Texan frontier “best adapted to repel in- 
vasion and to protect what, in the event 
of annexation, will be our western 
border.’ His was the hand; but there is 
reason to believe that the heart was not 
his. The heart for that deed was hotter ; 
it had grown to fulness in the Georgia 
rice fields, and the cotton lands of South 
Carolina. He was against slavery in the 
abstract, and undoubtedly hoped the time 
would come when the abstract would be- 
come less academic and merge in the ac- 
tual. The time did come, and he kept 
the promise of the heart nobly. Of his 
grown-up years of diplomatic service and 
historical activity, and the happy after- 
years of literary leadership in New York 
and Washington, Mr. Howe gives us as 
much “copy” as can be crowded into the 
second volume. His work is a clean and 
admirable addition to American biog- 
raphy. 
Js 


The Cambridge Literature* 
Ir is too bad that a work of this kind 


should not be made readable. In the na- 
ture of things there is no good reason 
that literary history be dull and repellent 
even when it is exact and comprehensive. 
And some idea of the scale of the pres- 
ent undertaking may be gathered from 
the fact that this first volume, which goes 
only as far as Chaucer and has therefore 
comparatively little literature of any im- 
portance to deal with, contains something 
over 500 octavo pages, text and bibliog- 
raphy. At this rate the fourteen volumes 
projected will be none too many for the 
purpose. Theoretically, however, with 
the exception of some such initial dispro- 
portion, the general conception of the 
work seems admirable. There has al- 
ways been lacking to English just such 

*Tue CamsBripce History oF ENciisH LITERATURE. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R aller. Vol. |. 


From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
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a history of its literature as the editors 
propose to supply. The plan is like that 
of Petit de Julleville’s French literature 
or that of the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory recently published ; perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the editors have had 
such a parallel in mind. At all events the 
subjects are parceled out, in much the 
same way, among experts, so that every 
chapter is in reality a special article, if 
not indeed a thesis. 

Of the superior erudition ensured by 
such a method there is no doubt: perhaps 
it is the only way in which a large work 
of imposing authority can be produced, 
in default of tremendous single genius or 
in the present state of literary scholar- 
ship, by combining a number of limited 
but accurate studies to a single end. But 
at the same time it has certain grave and 
obvious dangers—particularly when the 
partitioning is so minute and at times so 
arbitrary as it is in the case of the pres- 
ent volume; for it disguises to some con- 
siderable extent the unitary character of 
the subject as a whole or at least of the 
broader periods, and still worse, it inter- 
rupts the course of literary evolution or 
development, as in the transition to 
romance versification, which is nowhere 
satisfactorily handled, not even mechan- 
ically in the rather amateurish chapter on 
prosody. To synthesize these articles, of 
which there are nearly a score, would be 
a serious undertaking in itself and would 
require just the kind of knowledge which 
the articles do not furnish. Of this em- 
barrassment the editors themselves seem 
to have been conscious; for in one or two 
instances they have attempted to supply 
a chapter of preparation or transition, 
which are, however, too slight for the 
purpose. Nor do the changing point of 
view, the lack of a uniform critical stand- 
ard, the variation of manner from that of 
a review to that of a Grundriss, assist the 
final impression. As a whole, then, tho 
with proper precaution such a result does 
not seem inevitable to the method, the 
first volume is altogether too encyclope- 
dic for a thoroly satisfactory literary his- 
tory, which ought to be continuous and 
expansive. At the same time it ought to 
be remembered that this period is a par- 
ticularly trying one for such a method. 
Our knowledge of it is so confused, dis- 
jointed and piecemeal, it offers so many 
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difficulties even to individual presenta- 
tion, that a treatment by allotment hardly 
gets a fair show. And it were better, 
perhaps, to suspend judgment until an- 
other volume, which is promised soon, 
and a more favorable opportunity. 


& 


Old Time Wall Papers. By Kate Sanborn. 
Illustrated. Dutton. $5.00 net. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have taken over 
the plates of Kate Sanborn’s Old Time 
Wall Papers from the Literary Collector 
Press of Greenwich, Conn., and have is- 
sued an edition of 975 numbered copies. 
The book appeals very strongly to those 
interested in antiques, as it presents many 
examples of old wall papers that are now 
fast disappearing. The wall papers of 
the old days differed very greatly from 
those now used by modern decorators 
and except for such a book as the one 
now under consideration, there would be 
no provision for the preservation of the 
quaint old wall paper designs that once 
decorated the rooms of our fathers and 
forefathers. Wall paper was first used 


in Europe as a substitute for the tapes- 


try so commonly employed in the Middle 
Ages. Our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers used wall paper with 
which to cover their bandboxes in which 
they kept their ancestors of the Merry 
Widow hats now so popular. These old 
bandboxes have lately become collecting 
objects and the present book incidentally 
includes examples of these as showing 
one of the uses of the early wall papers. 
The end papers of the book reproduce 
the “Devil Paper” in the Gore Mansion 
in Waltham, Mass. Portions of old wall 
papers figure as headbands and _ tail- 
pieces thruout the volume. Many per- 
sons will first learn of the present-day 
preservation of examples of old wall 
papers in certain old homesteads thru the 
medium of the Sanborn book. 


& 


Studies in the History of Venice. By Ho- 
ratio F. Brown. Two vols. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 

Very little attention is paid, in these 
two well studied groups of essays, to the 
art story of the great Venetian republic, 
whose annals for five hundred years 
were the annals of the traffic routes of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Venice was 
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a republic, with the definition of that re- 
markably slippery word so peculiarly 
drawn as to exclude most of our modern 
notions of a republican form of govern- 
‘ment. A ten-headed monstrosity of com- 
merce it was, whose capital extremity 
was, according to Mr. Brown, ornament- 
ed with a Doge dressed out handsomely 
for the pomp of state processions, and 
who, when convenient, made a handsome 
exit into the vaults of the ancient Church 
of the SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Hand- 
some, if he had been a docile listener to 
the Ten; but if indocile—as was the case 
of the famous Doge Marino Falier—then 
into the vaults he went, “with his head 
at his feet” and his body “wrapt in mat- 
ting’ —four torches to light up the ghast- 
ly procession, and only a priest and an 
acolyte in attendance. The ten republi- 
can heads, like jack-o’-lanterns in a 
black night, glimmered and dodged, fear- 
fully indestructible, through five cen- 
turies of troubled history, until the force- 
ful greed of our English ancestors, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, of blessed Prot- 
estant memory, found a way to put out 


the fitful lantern lights of Venetian com- 


merce. It is in the various darknesses of 
this jack-o’-lantern period that Mr. 
Brown has made his studies—twenty in 
all—using with skill modern searchlight 
methods. He wastes no time at all, as 
has been said, on pictorial art or on splen- 
did architecture, little on battles and 
sieges, and on military campaigns only 
enough to enable him to trace the threads 
of policy home to the fitfully visible Ten 
and out to their ubiquitous agents. How 
the Ten worked, who their agents were, 
and how they were rewarded, dispensed 
with or disposed of, is the subject matter 
of chapters on Carmagnola, Tiepolo and 
the Carraresi, on Marcantonio Brigadin, 
and on the Spanish Conspiracy during 
the closing century of the Venetian su- 
.premacy. The relation of Venice to the 
head of the Roman Church, and, about 
Luther’s time, to the reform element in 
the College of Cardinals, is greatly light- 
ed up in chapters on Cardinal Contarini 
and on Paolo Sarpi, both men being emi- 
nent within Church circles, tho ready 
both to slip over the boundary line into 
the enemy’s territory. The relations of 
the lagoon city to its Italian neighbors 
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is made unusually clear; but the inter- 
relation of these peninsula powers might 
have been more happily set forth if it 
had been the writer’s purpose to give a 
connected rather than an episodical stor, 
of Venice. It is always a work involving 
the sanity of the reader to attempt a 
clear picture of that phantasmagorical 
Italy of the Middle Ages. Dante, in the 
thirteenth century, is most effective when 
he consigns most of the heads of state to 
the first and second divisions of the un- 
derworld. The eye of our essayist, how- 
ever, is generally on the undercurrents 
of Venetian diplomacy—tracing the sub- 
marine forces which work as fatally in a 
republic as in a tyranny ; and it is in the 
discussion of these unrepublican under- 
currents that we in America may still 
find the history of Venice by no means 
without its lessons for us today. Mr. 
Brown’s book is to be commended for 
its various light on our own living pro)- 
lems. 


& 

The English Reformation and Puritanism: 
With Other Lectures and Addresses. 
By Eri B, Hulbert, D.D, LL.D. A 
MEMORIAL. Edited by A. R. E. Wyant, 
Ph.D The University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. viii, 484. $2.50. 

Had Dean Hulbert lived to prepare for 
the press the lectures which are included 
in The English Reformation and Puri- 
tanism it is probable that he would have 
given them a somewhat more scholarly 
form and that he would have purged 
them of some of the errors and imperfec- 
tions that now detract from their value, 


’ especially as regards the more recent his- 


tory of Nonconformity and Education in 
England. Dean Hulbert’s lectures do not 
pretend to offer merely entertainment or 
easy reading and without an index, the 
book can be of little real service. The 
lectures are given in the easy, somewhat 
colloquial form in which they were de- 
livered in the class room. One can catch 
something of the vigor, the enthusiasm, 
the sense of reality and conviction that 
made Dean Hulbert so successful and so 
beloved as a teacher; but these verv 
qualities militate against calm historic 
judgment. “The horrid excesses of 
Bloody Mary” are described with the fer- 
vor of a contemporary. Nor is the Dean 
any more gentle toward Elizabeth. Ev- 
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erything that was done against the Sep- 
aratists is represented as the personal ac- 
tion of the Virgin Queen—“deprivations, 
confiscations, mutilations, sequestrations, 
fines, imprisonment, stocks, dungeons, 
maimings, croppings of ears, slitting of 
nostrils—everything that diabolical in- 
genuity could invent to compel the worth- 
iest Christians England then had to act 
a lie’ —these, according to Dean Hulbert, 
were all to be attributed to the Queen 
alone and these made up the sum of her 
activities. This one-sided view of history 
was still the rule when Dean Hulbert 
came to deal with recent developments 
in England, and it is to be hoped that his 
students did not depend on these lectures 
alone for their views of English history 
and politics. The Lectures cover the his- 
tory of Protestantism in England from 
\Vycliffe to the Stuarts, with additional 
chapters on the Established Church and 
Nonconformity and on the Education 
Act of 1902. The volume also contains 
lectures on the special sect to which Dean 
Hulbert belonged—the Baptists, and a 
memorial address on President Harper, 
whose death preceded that of Dean Hul- 
bert by scarcely a month. 


& 


Horace: Quintus Horatius Flaccus. The 
Roman Poet Presented to Modern Readers. 
Edited by Charles Loomis Dana and John 
Cotton Dana. 8vo, pp. liv, 150. Elm Tree 
Press, Woodstock, Vt. 

The aim of this volume is to present 
to the reader a fair idea of the charm of 
Horace, so far as this is possible in 
English poetical translation. Nearly 
every versifier has tried his hand at 
Horace, and in every style. The editors 
have selected translations in verse of 
over fifty of the Odes and Epodes, with 
bits from the Satires and Epistles. There 
are half a dozen little introductions giv- 
ing what little is known of Horace, his 
loves, his religion, his habits, nearly all 
drawn from his poems. Considering that 
one of the editors of this volume is a 
medical professor (the other brother a 
librarian) it is interesting to read the 
autopsy : 

“Horace. died suddenly at the age of fifty- 
seveii. The cause of his death is unknown; but 
when we consider that he had at times lived 
somewhat riotously ; was never strong, yet 
kept up occasional dissipations; was choleric 
and passionate, and to the last fond of his 
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wine and his Chloe, we may properly infer that 
he had an arterial sclerosis and a bad heart, and 
died either from a cardio-renal trouble or 
from some form of cerebral apoplexy.” 
Apart from the excellent selection of 
translations we particularly commend 
the series of old engravings here repro- 
duced. It is an admirable edition for the 
general public. 
& 


A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadnezzar 
I from Nippur. By William J. Hinke. 
Vol. IV of Series B of The Babylonian Ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. 8vo. Pp. 
XXviii, 323. $2.50. 

The modest title of this work by a 
young scholar comes from the fact that 
the boundary stone alone was the sub- 
ject of a doctor’s thesis; but in the pres- 
ent volume the work has been enlarged 
so as to give—what was much to be de- 
sired—a discussion of all accessible 
boundary stones from Babylonia and 

Persia, with a very careful discussion of 

the meaning of the emblems upon them. 

These stones were set up to form a pub- 

lic notification of the purchase or grant 

of a tract of land. They are two or 
three feet high and have on them em- 
blems of gods and an inscription telling 
how the land was acquired, and ending 
with a series of curses from the gods fig- 
ured on the stone on any one who should 
remove or destroy this monument. The 
puzzle is to find out who are the gods 
figured. It is easy enough to see that 
the crescent means the moon-god, but 
not so easy to guess who is the bird on 
the forked column. This must be 
learned by comparison of the stones with 
each other and with the inscriptions, and 
then it remains to discover what is the 
relation of these emblems and figures 
with the constellations. This work, fol- 
lowing Hommel, Heuzey, de Morgan 
and Ward, Dr. Hinke has done with ad- 
mirable intelligence, so that there are 
very few emblems yet left unidentified. 
The book will be very useful to scholars 
of early mythology, not only for its 
shrewd investigation, but ‘for the con- 
venience with which so many boundary 
stones, difficult to find in various vol- 
umes, are here brought together and fig- 
ured under the eye. Dr. Hinke has la- 
hored in a field too much neglected by 
scholars. The text of the special stone 
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which gives its name to the volume is 
translated and provided with critical 
notes. The indexes deserve special com- 
mendation. 

& 


Literary Notes 


.We are glad to see that the New Tal- 
mud Publishing Company of this city is again 
presenting to the public the translation of the 
Talmud by Dr. Rodkinson, of which a dozen 
volumes or more have appeared. It is a monu- 
mental work, and is of great interest to Chris- 
tian scholars as well as to Jews. It ought to 
be be in every ‘public library, and in many pri- 
vate ones. 

....A third series of Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren’s Expositions of Holy Scripture is is- 
sued by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son (six 
volumes, $7.50 net). The Gospel of John 
(three volumes), the books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes 
and a part of II Kings are included in this 
series. Dr. Maclaren finds something improv- 
ing and practical to say on every text, and this 
is much to say for the expositor of Esther and 
Ecclesiastes. The criticism of the series must 
be that the purchaser has to make a large out- 
lay for material which might be made available 
in much smaller compass. Dr. Maclaren is 
spiritually wise, but he cannot be said to be 
concise. 

.. Several years ago Miss Helen Gould of- 
fered a series of attractive prizes for the best 
essays on the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
versions of the Bible, with the design of secur- 
ing a truthful and clear presentation of the 
exact facts concerning the origin and character 
of the translations in use in. the several 
churches. The essays which gained the re- 
wards were published, and they now appear in 
a second edition, with lengthy explanatory 
notes and a careful bibliography of the litera- 
ture of the entire subject. The history of the 
translation of the Bible into English is a long 
story, and the authors of these essays have 
done well in telling it in clear and concise form. 
Students will find the bibliography, prepared 
by Dr. Chapman, of the Case Memorial Li- 
brary, especially useful. 

-A valuable portion of the Everyman’s 
Library is the series of four volumes devoted 
to the Old Testament entitled Ancient Hebrew 
Literature (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
50 cents). The feature which first strikes 
the reader is that the text is printed without 
divisions, into chapters and verses. This is 
of great advantage, in that one is not encour- 
aged to leave off with a chapter, but may be 
tempted to take a large and edifying dose. 
A second merit is the inclusion of the 
apocrypha mingled with the canonical books 
Students of Hebrew history and religion will 
agree that such an arrangement contributes 
to knowledge and does no harm to piety. 
The arrangement of the books in sections ac- 
cording to topics is also of use. The editor, 
Mr. R. Bruce Taylor, has done his work care- 
fully, and his endeavor will doubtless make 
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the Old Testament a more living book to many 
readers. ‘ss 


Pebbles 


A coop story was told at the Seventh Na 
tional Congress of Zoology about a deer that 
escaped his pursuers by climbing into ‘his own 
antlers and remaining there until the enemy 
went past. 

HE HAD THEM. 

Havinc been introduced to the venerable 
chancellor, the beautiful maiden looked at him 
curiously for a moment and then, just to start 
the conversation in the right direction, asked : 
“Don’t you find it awfully trying to have to 
chancel when you don’t feel like it ?”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


THREE tired citizens—a lawyer, a doctor, and 
a newspaper man—sat in a back room recently 
in the gray light of the early dawn, says the 
Boston Record. On the table were many 
empty bottles and a couple of packs of cards. 
As they sat in silence a rat scurried across the 
hearth into the darkness beyond. The three 
men shifted their feet and looked at each other 
uneasily. After a long pause the lawyer spoke. 


“I know what you fellows are thinking,” he 
“you think 


said; I saw a rat, but I didn’t.”— 
Life. 
LEAP YEAR PROPOSAL, 
My dear and most respected sir, 
I send you this your love to stir. 
You have I chosen first of all 
On whom to make my maiden call. 
I’ve given you the foremost chance, 
So you may freely make advance; 
Send me back without delay 
Your answer, saying yes or nay. 
But if your heart does not incline 
In wedlock bonds to join with mine, 
Then you must leap year’s law obey, 
And down to me five thousand pay, 
Besides, dear sir, a handsome dress. 
I ask no more, I take no less. 
Now you may think this letter funny, 
But I must have a man or money. 
So now, dear sir, send your reply— 
Let me be yours until I die. 


FATALITIES. 


“Yrs,” said the bheauteous young thing. 
“when I asked papa if I might go mountain 
climbing, he took my head off. But I had my 
own way, of course, and finally the crowd got 
started, and you know they made me put on a 
lot of wraps and things that simply suffocated 
me. And about halfway up I slipped and fell 
over a cliff and broke my neck! Indeed, yes. 
And when they had lifted and pulled me back 
on the trail I absolutely died from pain. But 
before long I was able to go on to the top, but 
by the time we were almost there I collapsed 
and sat down. for I could never breathe again. 
But they made me pull myself together, and in 
time we got to the summit. and there it was so 
cold I froze to death! Oo-ooh! And I was 
glad, I tell you, when we came down at last, 
and as soon as they got me home, I went to 
bed, dead from exhaustion.” 
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The Japan Treaty 


Last week, Tuesday, there was signed 


in Washington a general arbitration 
treaty between the United States and 
Japan. The treaty, which will continue 
in force for five years, provides that all 
disputes of a legal nature or in regard to 
the interpretation of treaties shall be set- 
tled by arbitration, but questions of 
honor, independence and vital interests 
are reserved for the arbitrament of war. 
It is similar to those already negotiated 
by our State Department with England, 
France, Norway, Spain, Portugal and 
Switzerland, but it is much more import- 
ant because it should put a stop to all this 
infamous talk of war between Japan and 
America, which has been so insidiously 
and mysteriously prevalent of late. We 
believe this treaty, therefore, marks one 
of the greatest steps forward in that 
movement, now fast becoming irresist- 
ible, for substituting law for war. 

We take pride in the fact that THE 
INDEPENDENT has repeatedly urged the 
Government to negotiate this treaty. Not 
only our solemn protestations at The 
Hague require this of us, but it was our 
duty to take the initiative in the matter, 


because we first provoked Japan and 
started the war talk. Secretary Root and 
Baron Takahira deserve the thanks of 
civilization for carrying to such a happy 
conclusion their negotiations. 

It is perhaps fitting here to say that 
in Secretary Root the United States has 
a constructive peace statesman: of the 
very first rank. As time goes on it is be- 
coming clearer and clearer that he was 
the power behind our delegation at The 
Hague, the power which enabled them to 
lead all the delegations in progressive 
measures at that memorable Conference. 
Doubtless his observations during his 
South American tour two years ago were 
the inspiration of the Porter Proposition, 
perhaps the most notable triumph at The 
Hague, whose passage resulted in prac- 
tically making the Monroe Doctrine a 
canon of international law. Beyond 
question he alone deserves the credit of 
conceiving the idea of strengthening the 
present Hague Court by making it a per- 
manent and compact tribunal, founded 
on the model of the United States Su- 
preme Court; and altho that stupendous 
idea will not be fully realized until the 
nations devise a practical method for the 
selection of the judges, Mr. Root has in 
the meantime actually got the five Cen- 
tral American States to create such a 
court for themselves, which is the farthest 
step yet taken in constructive interna- 
tional jurisprudence. And now he is ne- 
gotiating obligatory arbitration treaties 
with all the nations, so that at the next 
Conference the world will doubless be 
educated up to the signing of a general 
obligatory arbitration treaty. The Nobel 
Committee could look farther than Secre- 
tary Root and fare much worse in se- 
lecting the recipient for their next prize. 

We would not. however, overstate the 
importance of this treaty with Japan. 
As long as “honor” and “vital interests” 
are excepted from arbitration it will al- 
ways be easy to find a pretext for going 
to war, for honor and vital interest cover 
as great a multitude of sins as of virtues. 
The time, we fear, has not yet come when 
it will be safe to refer all disputes to ar- 
bitration, for a nation might lay claim 
to another’s territory or independence, 
and this no spirited people would or 
should submit to the arbitrament of an 
outsider. The ideal arbitration treaty is 
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each nation to respect the other’s terri- 
torial integrity and autonomy and submit 
all other questions to arbitration. If ter- 
ritorial integrity and autonomy are thus 
mutually respected, they will be the sub- 
jects neither of war nor of arbitration, 
and manifestly no other matters are 
worth fighting about. 

The Japan treaty is another one of the 
multiplying signs of the coming of the 
Peace era when, as Victor Hugo prophe- 
sied, the only battlefield will be the 
market opening to commerce and the 
human mind opening to new ideas. The 
Senate, we hope, will ratify the treaty 


’ speedily. 


ss 


Transverts 


WE need the word transvert to desig- 
nate the two score clergymen and divin- 
ity students who have within a few 
months left the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to join the Catholic: Church, or 
who are now under instruction to be re- 
ceived. To call them converts implies 
approval ; to call them perverts expresses 
disapproval ; the term ’vert is occasional- 
ly used, but that is no word. They are 
transverts, men who pass across the line, 
whether for good or ill. 

Their names are given in the religious 
press—Henkle, Yost, Hawks, Bourne, 
Haslam, Kendall, Mason, Wilbur, 
Ewens, Garvey, Hayward, Cowle, Mc- 
Clellan, Bowles, Fay, Cowan, Cooper, 
and we have missed some. The number 
is large enough to prove a present drift, 
not of the Episcopal Church, but within 
the Episcopal Church, toward Rome. 

This is nothing new; there have been 
such drifts before in Anglicanism, the 
most notable of which being that which 
came with the Oxford Movement, when 
Cardinals Newman and Manning and 
many others left the Church of England. 
Such a movement there is just now in 
the American Anglican Church. And 
yet there is quite as active a movement 
in the other direction in that Church, al- 
tho it shows itself in the assertion of fel- 
lowship with other Christians and not in 
withdrawal of a number of transverts. 
Such a movement of transverts as that 
did take place some years ago when the 
Reformed Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized by those who kad withdrawn. 


one which contains a clausé requiring 


The occasion of this last drift of trans- 
verts is the passage by the last General 
Convention of the rule providing for 
what has somewhat too loosely been 
called the “open pulpit.” It allowed an 
Episcopal minister to admit one not an 
Episcopalian to speak in his pulpit, altho 
it did not recognize him as an ordained 
clergyman. He might be allowed as a 
layman, just as any Episcopal layman 
might speak within the chancel. But it 
was the drift toward fraternity which 
caused the adoption of this new rule, and 
that is precisely what men of the other 
drift resent. It is special spiritual right 
and authority which they claim. Their 
tendency is away from all the other 
Protestant sects, which are not true 
Churches, because they have not the true 
episcopal succession by the laying on of 
hands. If that tactual succession ‘is 
broken there is no longer a true Church 
of Christ. It perhaps was broken at one 
time in the history of the Anglican 
Church—so Pope Leo XIII declared— 
and that gives great concern; it certainly 
has been lost by the Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, etc., for they scout it as a Popish 
doctrine. Accordingly their drift is 
toward Rome, which beyond question has 
the true, unbroken succession, which suc- 
cession gives quasi miraculous power and 
sanctity to those who have truly inherited 
it. 

We cannot regret the withdrawal of 
these transverts. The case is better than 
with the withdrawal of Bishop Cummins 
and those who followed him to organize 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. That 
meant a new sect, and we had sects 
enough before. It implied that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church was not large 
enough, not “roomy” enough, to hold 
them. That was their mistake. The 
broadly evangelical wing in that Church 
has grown stronger even with their ab- 
sence, and we wish they might return in- 
dividually or in a body. But these men 
are true transverts; they pass across the 
line from one Church to another that 
suits them better. There is no new di- 
vision; they are not schismatics; they 
are trying to unify, not divide. 

Like the Cummins withdrawal—this 
will be temporary and limited. It has 
not the force of the Oxford Movement. 
These Nashotah and Philadelphia men 
have not the stamina of Newman and 
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Manning, Their movement is ecclesias- 
tical, not spiritual. 

And yet it has made some commotion 
in the Church, judging from the meeting 
of the Episcopal Convention last week of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. There the 
high churchmen made the proposal that 
the bishop should susperid the operation 
of the “open pulpit” canon by refusing 
permission to rectors to invite ministers 
of other bodies. This was defeated by a 
surprisirigly small majority, 92 to 90, 
among the clerical members, and 62 to 
46 of the lay members. If the two or 
three clergymen now on their way to 
Rome had attended the minority would 
have became a majority. Some were evi- 
dently frightened by the drift Romeward 
and wished to stop it by stopping the ap- 
plication of the new permissive rule. 
Doubtless other State conventions will 
act on this same proposal. 

While we cannot blame these trans- 
verts, the fact remains that in insisting on 
the essential character of form and suc- 
cession they directly contravene the 


spiritual teachings of Jesus Christ; and 
in seeking to narrow the bounds of 


Christian brotherhood they deny the 
spirit and letter of our Lord’s last prayer 
with his disciples. The Episcopal Church 
in this country is not going to be the only 
one which will refuse the hand of 
brotherhood to other Christians. 


wt 
The Currency Question 


ArTrer much discussion in committee 
and in party conferences, the Republicans 
of the House, by a vote of nearly six to 
one, have approved “recognition of com- 
mercial paper thru clearing house asso- 
clations as.a safe and logical asset for 
emergency currency.” A bill providing 
for emergency issues upon a basis of com- 
mercial paper and a cash reserve will 
probably be past and sent to the Senate. 
_ At the beginning of the present session 
it was quite well understood at Washing- 
ton that there could be no legislation at 
present for a thoro reform of our cur- 
rency system. But it was possible to im- 
part some elasticity to the rigid volume 
of our bond-secured circulating notes by 
Providing for emergency issues of taxed 
currency in times of financial stress. The 
Senate’s Aldrich bill permitted an issue 


IIor 


of $500,000,000 upon the security of 
State, county, and city bonds. Railroad 
bonds had been at first included. To 
commend this measure to the Senate and 
the public, Mr. Aldrich asserted that “no 
bank or banking man” was in favor of it. 
“The banks thruout the country,” said 
he, “are against it.” It did not occur to 
him that this was like commending some 
proposed remedy for disease by saying 
that it was condemned by all.the physi- 
cians and medical colleges. Some time 
ago we pointed out the objectionable 
features of this Aldrich bill. 

We have held that there should be a 
commission to report a plan of currency 
reform. By their action in last week’s 
conference, the Republicans of the House 
are committed to the support of legisla- 
tion for the appointment of such a com- 
mission. A promise made some time ago 
in the Senate probably assures an agree- 
ment of the two branches on this proposi- 
tion, and there will be a commission. 
We have thought that emergency issues 
should be made in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the American Bankers’ 
Association for several years past or thru 
the agency of the clearing house associa- 
tions of banks and upon the basis of their 
certificates. The Republicans of the 
House have now exprest their approval 
of the latter plan, but the merit of the 
bill to be prepared by their committee 
will depend largely upon the tax, the 
manner in which the associations are to 
be utilized, and other details. To ap- 
prove the use of commercial paper, by 
means of the associations, as security for 
the emergency notes was to take a long 
step in the right direction. 

The loan certificates issued by clearing 
house associations after the beginning of 
the recent panic were a kind of emer- 
gency currency. They were based mainly 
upon commercial paper. While the loan 
certificates of the New York Clearing 
House Association were outstanding, 
there past thru the loan committee’s 
hands $453,000,000 worth of collateral or 
security for the certificates. Of this col- 
lateral, 73 per cent. was commercial pa- 
per, the remaining 27 per cent. being 
stocks and bonds. Of the merchants 
whose paper was thus accepted, not one 
defaulted. 

The experience of this great associa- 
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tion shows to what extent commercial 
paper may safely be used as security even 
at a time of so great financial disturb- 
ance. To use it as a basis for emergency 
issues of circulating notes is to serve 
business interests directly and to pro- 
mote a timely and natural retirement of 
the notes when they are no longer need- 
ed. Prompt retirement is to be desired, 
as well as prompt issue. There is diffi- 
culty now in retiring the additional bank- 
notes that by various devices were issued 
during the currency famine. 

Good legislation for emergency issues 
is needed, not because there is any danger 
of another panic in the near future, but 
for the reason that there should always 
be a margin for expansion and contrac- 
tion to meet the changing conditions of 
every year. If the banks had been em- 
powered to issue additional currency 
quickly, the panic of October last would 
not thereby have been prevented, but it 
would have been less severe, and recov- 
ery would have been less difficult. Every 
autumn there is an exceptional demand 
for currency. This demand was greater, 
so far as Eastern banking institutions 
were affected, in 1906 than in 1907, and it 
will be recalled that the Treasury De- 
partment sought in many ways to supply 
the additional circulation required. It 
should be possible for the banks to issue, 
or to procure from the Government for 
issue, such additional notes as are needed 
for moving the crops, and the conditions 
imposed by law should be such as to 
cause retirement of these notes when the 
exceptional demand ceases. 

It has been proposed by the Republi- 
cans of the House that the law shall per- 
mit an additional issue of $750,000,000. 
This exceeds by $100,000,000 the bank- 
note circulation now outstanding. It is 
too much, altho no one expects that there 
would be calls for the entire sum. The 
limit in the Aldrich bill is $500,000,000, 
and even this should be reduced. It is 
assumed that only so much would be is- 
sued as might be needed and could be 
used to advantage, under the tax. But 
even in the limit the law should guard 
against undue inflation. 

If our currency system is to be reform- 
ed thoroly within two or three years the 
proposed legislation for emergency issues 
will be merely a temporary expedient, 











But those who frame it should strive 
to facilitate the coming general re. 
vision. That would be promoted by the 
methods which the House prefers; it 
might be retarded or made more difficult 
by the enactment of the Aldrich bill. 


J 
Quay’s Statue 


THREE years ago the Pennsylvania 
Legislature made a substantial appropria- 
tion for a statue to Senator Quay, who 
had just died, and directed that it be set 
up in the Capitol grounds at Harrisburg 
The statue is now finished, and is said to 
be a very good piece of art ; and the ques- 
tion is, Where shall it be put? 

Now, who was Matthew S. Quay? 
We have said he was United States & 
Senator. He was also the Boss of Penn- 
sylvania Republican politics, and repre- 
sented the worst, the most corrupt va- 
riety of politics. He was no statesman 
like Simon Cameron; he was simply a 
manipulator of votes, a man to whom 
politics was a financial business, and who 
best represented that outrage on moral 
principle in civic and national affairs 
which was so severely condemned in 
Philadelphia a year or so ago, by a wave 
of indignant reform, which has now 
flowed back, leaving the old ring mas- 
ters in control again. Pennsylvania is 
a strange State; it has sudden spurts of 
reform, but they do not last long. The 
leading decent papers of Philadelphia 
were against Quay, and they are dis 
gusted that his statue should be set up 
in the Capitol, as if he were the model 
man whose example is to be raised in 
permanent bronze for the admiration of 
the youth of the commonwealth. 

So the question now must be settled, 
Where shall it be put? If there is any 
hope that the Legislature would revers¢ 
its action that would save the honor 0! 
the State. It might amend or repeal 
but if not, those in authority can inter- 
pret the act. Do the “grounds” meat 
that it must be set up in a public place 
on a big pedestal in front of the Capitol 
building ; or would it be proper to set it 
up in some room within the Capitol, ot 
in some other building on the grounds’ 
Are the buildings grounds? We are no 
sure; but if there is some sequestered 
spot, within some bosky dell, where vis: 
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tors seldom go, that would be a possible 
place for it. Or if there be some museum 
room of curiosities and freaks, or some 
chamber of horrors, some place where 
its presence would not imply approval of 
his career, there is should be put if the 
act can be so interpreted. Anything to 
hide it away. And yet, when the Capitol 
itself is such an exhibition of fraud and 
graft, we are not sure but it would fit 
the building anywhere. 

And just in this nick of time, when 
Pennsylvanians are wondering what they 
can do with this thing, comes the news 
of the great defalcation in the Allegheny 
National Bank, known for years as the 
“Quay” bank. It was his financial 
backer, and the favorite resort of lead- 
ing politicians of the State. The default- 
ing cashier says he used none of the 
money for himself, but that it was used 
to tide along his friends; and it is re- 
ported that leading men tried even to 
persuade the examiner to conceal the 
defalcation and promised to make every- 
thing good. The defaulter was an inti- 
mate friend of Quay and of many poli- 
ticians, and was deep in their confidence 
in all their financial political deals. So 
this defalcation of nearly half a million 
dollars comes at a very unfortunate time 
for the beatification of Quay. 


s 
The Old Age Pension 


In bringing forward an old age pen- 
sion measure as an item of the budget 
presented to the House of Commons last 
week, Premier Asquith set the stamp of 
Government approval upon a_ policy 
which has been under discussion in Eng- 
land for more than twenty years. It was 
more than half as long ago that one of the 
sanest investigators who has ever studied 
the economic and moral condition of the 
wage-earning classes, Mr. Charles Booth, 
became convinced of the necessity and 
the wisdom of the old age pension and 
began to write in advocacy of it. It has 
had, of course, from the first the sup- 
port of radicals and socialists, and latter- 
ly of the laborites. It did not happen to 
be one of those measures for the better- 
ment of “the lower classes” which the 
Conservatives could use effectively to 
club the Liberals with, and they have, 
therefore, opposed it. That it is now, in 


‘ gether. 
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the judgment of the Liberal leaders, a 
measure of good politics from the Liberal 
point of view is sufficient proof “that the 
discussions of twenty years rather than 
any sudden wave of sentimentalism have 
conceived the judgment of the “upper 
middle class” that some better provision 
than the workhouse must be made for the 
old age of Britain’s working class. 

The plan, as the Premier has presented 
it, is one of out-and-out State support. 
In Germany both employers and wage- 
earners are made to contribute to the 
pension fund, and experience has shown 
that the German wage-earners are able 
to meet their assessments. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that Mr. Asquith is 
obliged to say that the Government must 
assume the entire burden in England be- 
cause investigation has shown that those 
portions of the wage-earning population 
chiefly to be benefited by the proposed 
measure are unable to make any provi- 
sion for old age or to contribute to a pen- 
sion fund. Students familiar with the 
statistics of British incomes know that 


‘Mr. Asquith is quite within bounds in 


this assertion. Great Britain does not 
pay to her wage earners enough to keep 
even the prudent and the frugal out of 
the poorhouse in their declining years. 

In its details Mr. Asquith’s proposition 
has pleased nobody but the strict party. 
Liberals. Socialists, Laborites and Radi- 
cals declare that the Government’s meas- 
ure does not go nearly far enough. It 
provides the old age pension only for 
men and women over seventy years of 
age and whose income does not exceed 
$2,50 a week. The pension is to be $1.25 
a week to the single person, or $1.80 a 
week to a married comple living to- 
The Laborites say that only a 
small proportion of English workingmen 
live to be sixty-five years of age. This 
objection is perhaps sufficiently met for 
the moment by Mr. Asquith’s contention 
that the pension will be paid to neaNy 
half a million beneficiaries and will ré- 
quire for the year 1909 an appropriation 
of $30,000,000. 

The Conservatives, counting as they 
do upon a turn of the political tide which 
will place them in power, naturally object 
to a heavy increase of financial responsi- 
bilities not of their own making. They 
go further than Mr. Asquith in viewing 
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the proposed measure as “only a begin- 
ning.” If the principle of State responsi- 
bility for old age maintenance is once ad- 
mitted, they contend, there will be no re- 
sisting the pressure to lower the age limit 
and to increase the amount of the pen- 
sion, American experience with war 
service pensions is undoubtedly confirma- 
tory of this view. A further criticism, 
which probably will not carry much 
weight, is the belief, voiced by the Daily 
Mail, that the new financial obligations 
incurred will force the abandonment of 
free trade. Here and there the argu- 
ment is heard that any pension plan 
which omits the contributory feature will 
“promote reckless living and penalize 
thrift.” Most Englishmen, however, 
have a sufficient acquaintance with the 
actual economic condition of the wages 
class, and a sufficient sense of humor, to 
view this argument lightly. 

Mr. Asquith frankly admits that his 
plan, as far as it goes, is socialistic. In 
view of the fear and horror which the 
word “socialism” awakens in the Ameri- 
can newspaper intellect, it is rather re- 
freshing, we must confess, to find a poli- 
tician in office who is willing to call a 
spade a spade and not run away from the 
spade ir. abject fright. Every civilized 
government on the face of the earth to- 
day is committed to a certain number of 
socialistic policies. No people in the 
world is yet prepared even to discuss 
seriously as a practical question the adop- 
tion of a complete and rounded socialistic 
program. Sensible men are asking: 
“Just what socialism and just how much 
of it do we want now?” Mr, Asquith 

laces himself honestly and courageously 
in the ranks of the sensible men. 

If this measure shall be acted upon 
favorably by the House of Commons, the 
action will mean merely that the English 
people, true to its instincts and tradi- 
tions, enters once more in a straightfor- 
ward and open-eyed way upon a large 
political experiment. It is not the nature 
of the Pioelidianen to enter into his closet 
and think out a logical scheme of social 
reorganization. He meets the new issue 
when it is presented and meets it experi- 
mentally. Whatever socialism Great 
Britain has at present is of the experi- 
mental kind. by the time that the old 
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age pension question becomes a practical 
political issue in the United States, we 
shall perhaps be able to look to British 
experience for guidance, 

] 


Four Minor Wars 


E1cHt months ago Russia and Great 
Britain agreed between themselves not to 
interfere with each other in the good in 
fluence which they respectively desired 
to exert over weaker Asiatic neigh 
bors. As the treaty naively expresses it, 
“each of them has, for geographical and 
economic reasons, a special interest in the 
maintenance of peace and order in ce: 
tain provinces of Persia adjoining, or in 
the neighborhood of, the Russian fron 
tier on the one hand, and the frontiers of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the 
other.” Who could have foretold that 
the “peace and order” then prevailing on 
these frontiers would be so soon dis 
turbed and that both Russia and Great 
Britain would in less than a year be 
massing all their available troops on the 
frontiers in which they took such a 
special interest? A great many people 
could, for such a treaty is practically an 
announcement to the world of the begin 
ning of the process of commercial penc- 
tration which usually ends in benevolent 
assimilation. Four such games are now 
upon the board, three in Asia and one in 
Africa. Emperor, Sultan, Shah and 
Amir are forced to stand idly by and look 
on smilingly while Japan, France, Russia 
and England wage war on their subjects 
who resent having a foreign civilization 
thus thrust upon them. 

Of these four, Japan has in Korea the 
easiest task. The treaty of Portsmouth, 
signed October 15th, 1905, gave her a 
free hand so far as her immediate rival, 
Russia, was concerned, and all the other 
Powers acquiesced without objection. 
The first clause of our treaty with Korea 
apparently had reference to just such 
events as have since disturbed the Land 
of the Morning Calm: 

“There shall be perpetually peace and friend- 
ship between the President of the United 
States and the King of Chosen [Emperor of 
Korea] and the citizens and subjects of their 
respective governments. If other Powers deal 
unjustly or oppressively with either Govern- 
ment the other will exert their good offices, on 
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being informed of the case, to bring about an 
amicable arrangemént, thus showing their 
friendly feeling.” 

But the President never had occasion 
to ask the aid of Korea in freeing the 
United States from the oppression of a 
foreign Power, and, since he did not offi- 
cially receive the envoys of the dethroned 
monarch, he has doubtless not been “in- 
formed of the case.” There is, however, 
no reason to waste sympathy over the 
lost liberties of the Koreans, for it is 
doubtful if they have lost any. ‘The ad- 
ministration of the Japanese, even tho it 
were more selfish and tyrannical than it 
appears to be, could hardly be worse than 
what the Koreans have been used to from 
their own officials, and they have not for 
centuries made any effort to preserve 
their national independence. So in spite 
of the opposition of patriotic guerrillas, 
Korea can be assimilated by Greater 
Japan without any danger of an attack 
of acute indigestion, 

France in Morocco has a very differ- 
ent task. She obtained the acquiescence 
of Great Britain to her projects in this 
territory: by relinquishing in exchange for 
it her nominal hold on Egypt. Then on 


the protest of Germany a conference of 


the Powers was called at Algeciras, 
which, on March 31st, 1906, placed upon 
France, in conjunction with Spain, the 
responsibility for maintaining order in 
the ports and seeing that Morocco kept 
its treaty obligations. Since then events 
have moved rapidly, and now France has 
two armies there, one on the eastern and 
one on the western boundary, both kept 
busy fighting the hydra-headed tribes of 
the desert. Instead of submissive 
Koreans, the French have to deal with 
a people who have never been conquered 
since they became the followers of Mo- 
hammed, but who, on the contrary, once 
came near conquering Europe, and have 
not yet forgotten it. 

Each tribe has its own private fund of 
patriotism and makes war, and more 
rarely peace, on its own account. Di- 
vided they stand, united they fall. If 
Morocco ‘had one capital it could be oc- 
cupied. If it had one Sultan he could be 
captured, But new leaders spring up 
from sand as they are needed. The 
French own Sultan Abd-el-Aziz, a nice 
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young man, who knows how to ride a 
bicycle and take photographs, but is igno- 
rant of the arts which are most needed 
in his profession. His brother, Mulai 
Hafid, Sultan of the South, more in ac- 
cord with the national ideals and possess- 
ing a greater following, has now an en- 
voy at the Court of Berlin asking the sup- 
port of Germany against France. An- 
other fraternal aspirant to the throne, he 
who bears the proud title of Bu Hamara, 
or Son of the She Ass, used to be called 
the Pretender until a pretender of great- 
er pretensions appeared. But it does not 
matter to whom we apply the term. Any 
man who calls himself ruler of Morocco 
is a pretender. Then there is Raisuli, 
spectacular bandit, kidnaper of the 
Americanized Hellene, Mr. Ion Perdi- 
caris, and of the Moresque Englishman, 
Kaid Sir Harry McLean. The wittiest 
of British playwrights long ago took Mo- 
rocco as scene of one of his comedies, but 
the amusing situations in “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion” have since 
been surpassed in real life. 

Meanwhile Russia is sending her Cau- 
casian cavalry into Persia, following the 
old war route across the ancient Araxes, 
where once Antony fled from the Par- 
thians with the remnant of his legions 
and where he attempted to gain an East- 
ern Empire for his son, whose mother 
was Cleopatra. Of the four nations 
whose fate is in the balance, Persia ap- 
peals most to us, for the country, whose 
better half is now in the power of Russia, 
is the first in Western Asia to establish 
a constitutional government. A, ridicu- 
lous mess they have made of 1 to be 
sure; every few months a new cQ@NStty- 
tion, another oath of fidelity by thé Shah 
a change of ministry, more plots and po- 
litical strikes, and always futility and 
more wrangle. But the French Republic 
at first steered as wabbly a course and 
yet came out all right in the end. So 
might the Persians if they were let alone, 
as they are not likely to be. 

On the other side of Persia there are 
Afghanistan and India. Here British 
soldiers are defending a pass, the pass, 
the key to India, for which England has 
three times fought the bold mountaineers 
of the Hindu Kush. This Khyber Pass, 
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famous in history, story and song, is a 

deep defile only thirty-three miles long 

and less than a hundred steps across: 

“There is rock to the left, and rock to the 
right, and the low, lean thorn between, 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where 
never a man 1s seen. 

Its history extends from Alexander the 
Great to “Bobs,” Lord Roberts of Kand- 
ahar; and its romance may be read in 
Kipling’s tales and in Mason’s new novel, 
“The Broken Road.” 

Now the Amir, Habibulla Khan, gets 
a salary of $60,000 a year from the Brit- 
ish Government. How much he has got 
from the Russians on the other side there 
is no telling. But the Anglo-Russian 
convention has reduced his importance. 
He is no longer needed for the protec- 
tion of the Indian frontier from Russian 
aggression. According to the Conventiori 
all his diplomatic affairs are in the hands 
of Great Britain, so Afghanistan is put 
in substantially the same position as 
Korea. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Amir with the name that sounds like 
a Yale song should decline to give his 
approval to the new arrangement and is 
perhaps not altogether displeased that his 
brother, Nasrulla, and his troops should 
make a little trouble on the border. 
Whether the English will think it desir- 
able or necessary to undertake the diffi- 
cult task of conquering the country while 
they have a scowling and muttering 
India at their backs remains to be seen. 


e 
“The First Gentleman in the 
Land”’ 


Ta Barks’ “Writings of Washington” 
aM AMident is preserved which reveals in 
a pleacing light the breadth and courtesy 
of the Father of his Country, whom all 
men honor but not all imitate. It may 
well be studied for the exquisite lesson 
in good breeding it conveys, and not less 
for the illumination it throws on a 
matter of principle hotly debated in some 
parts of the land. The Pennsylvania 
Magazine for April, 1776, contains a let- 
ter from General Washington quoted by 
Sparks, which was written during the 
siege of Boston, when his mind must 
have been almost overwhelmed by a mul- 
titude of concerns of historic moment, 
to a young African-born slave woman, 
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Phillis Wheatley, who had sent him a 
poem by her own pen, in which she 
eulogized the new Commander-in-Chief 
as America’s star of hope. Her poetry 


. was of a high-flown type current at the 


time, yet, tho found in school reading- 
books down to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, it has past out of ordinary remem- 
brance. It served to bring its writer into 
notice and favor both sides of the ocean, 
and gave her the friendship of such per- 
sons as Whitefield and the Countess of 
Huntingdon. While it did not win the 
critical approval of Jefferson, this sample 
of it evoked the following response from 


‘the more generous Virginian: 


“CAMBRIDGE, February 28th, 1776. 
“Miss Phillis: 

“Your favor of the 26th October did not 
reach my hand till the middle of December. 
Time enough, you will say, to have given an 
answer ere this. Granted. But a variety of 
important occurrences, continually interposing 
to distract the mind and withdraw the atten- 
tion, I hope will apologize for the delay, and 
plead my excuse for the seeming tho not 
real neglect. I thank you most sincerely for 
your polite notice of me in the elegant lines you 
enclosed; and, however undeserving I may be 
of such encOmium and panegyric, the style and 
manner exhibit a striking proof of your poetical 
talents, in honor of which and as a tribute 
partly due to you, I would have published the 
poem had I not been apprehensive that while 
I only meant to give the world this new in- 
stance of your genius I might have incurred 
the imputation of vanity. This and nothing 
else determined me not to give it place in the 
public prints. 

“If you should ever come t6 Cambridge or 
near headquarters, I shall be happy to see a 
person so favored by the Muses, and to whom 
Nature has been so liberal and beneficent in her 
dispensations. 

“I am with respect your 

“Obedient and humble servant, 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


A few days before the British evacu- 
ated Boston, Miss Wheatley visited the 
Revolutionary camp, as General Wash- 
ington had so courteously invited her to 
do, and according to Appleton’s “Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography,” “was re- 
ceived with marked attention by Wash- 
ington and his officers.” Is it conceiv- 
able that the great-minded Virginian, 
who was indeed the first gentleman in the 
land, were he living today at Mount Ver- 
non, would join in the criticism of his 
latest successor in the Presidential 
chair, and of others less distinguished, 
which makes it an _ unpardonable 
offense that his successor sat at the 
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same table with another Washington 
who is regarded by all unprejudiced 
minds capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment upon their fellow men, whatever 
their land or latitude, as possessing many 
of the traits and qualities of his great 
namesake? Race purity purchased at 
the cost of the chief elements of true 
manhood, justice, courtesy and Christian 
charity, would be too dear a bargain. 


a 
A Royal Democrat 


THE founders of our Republic placed 
great emphasis on simplicity of manners, 
and they took pains to get rid of titles 
and nobility; that is, the nobility which 
consists in hereditary ranks and wealth. 
When Benjamin Franklin found that the 
revolt was at last a success; he warned 
the people against aping European man- 
ners. He wanted everybody in the 


United States to wear homespun, woven 
by their own wives. When Jefferson was 
inaugurated he rode up to the capitol on 
horseback, and took his official oath as 
President as simply as. he would have 
taken up affairs at Monticello. We hard- 
ly have expected these things of kings. 


“T am not going to have a coronation at 
all,” said Gustav. “What is the use of 
it? If I am king it is by virtue of the 
love and respect of the people of Sweden, 
not by the spending of a million of dol- 
lars out of the people’s treasury.” How 
patly that finds a response not only in the 
hearts of the common people of his own 
country but in the hearts of Americans. 
He is one of our own sort, and we believe 
that that sort of kingliness will send over 
to us fewer anarchists. 

Instead of opening the Swedish Par- 
liament in a magnificent uniform, with 
an ermine cloak, and a crown set with 
costly gems, actually on his head, he said, 
“T will walk over to the statehouse in my 
ordinary clothes.” This is the real mean- 
ing of the word common sense; that is, 
the sense of proportions and decency that 
have become common property thruout 
the world. Gustav feels the democracy 
of the age. The world has lost its re- 
gard for baubles. It has grown simple. 
A man counts not a whit for his uniform. 
It was not so in Napoleon’s day, altho he 
foresaw the change. Democracy, he said, 
will rule the world, or else autocracy of 
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the Russian sort. He was right. It has 
been a battle of sentiment, and since the 
war that threshed the Czar’s absolutism 
there has been no question where the vic- 
tory would lie. There is no more stupid 
blunder made in this little world of ours 
than that which is made by pretentious 
effort to ape fading nobility while for- 
getting the really noble at heart. 

A simple man with a clean record 
counts more with the people than the 
bluest blooded and bedizened Hapsburg 
or Bourbon. There is not a monarch in 
Europe better loved and more influential 
than old Franz Joseph, the bluntest sort 
of defender of honor and virtue. He 
slapped his own son in the face, in pub- 
lic, for insulting the common people, and 
compelled an apology. The boy king of 
Spain is loved over here in America al- 
most as much as he is by his own people, 
because he has brushed aside show and 
stilted precedent. He insisted upon 
courting like any other boy, and he won 
the object of his love, not as a king but 
as aman. This sort of monarchy is in- 
comparably stronger than the stuff that 
made the Georges and the Louis—be- 
cause it is democratic. Alfonso dared to 
go to Barcelona because he had disarmed 
anarchists. These raging outlaws do not 
know what to make of him. Kill me, he 
says, if you will, but if you do you shall 
kill a brother of the people. 

This King of Sweden is. also a leader 
in the great teniperance reform which is 
sweeping over the world. At a recent 
dinner he received a toast to himself and 
his wife in water instead of wine. Why 
not? The sentiment was one of real re- 
spect and honor. It was worthy of water. 
We do not forget that when President 
Hayes banished liquors from the White 
House our undemocratic press hooted at 
his Puritanism and parsimony. Gustav 
likes to save. He believes that there is 
no excuse for increasing his army, and 
wasting money on a show of military 
power. He says, “Let us cultivate na- 
tional power of character.” “Our Swed- 
ish women are the purest in the world, 
and our Swedish men are the manliest. 
Let us see that they remain so, and grow 
in virtue.” His Prime Minister was 
shocked when told that there should not 
be a coronation; but the people said, 
“Hurra for Gustav! He is a real man 
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and he is one of us. He regards our in- 
terests.” Bjornsen said, “Now I regret 
that I ever criticised the Prince.” He is 
not a great talker, but he belongs to the 
Doer Club. The people of Sweden are 
very proud today, and it is a grand thing 
for them to have a fine ideal that they can 
talk about and glorify. It will make the 
Swedes very strong, not to fight men, but 
to fight wickedness. 

We imagine that this is simply a vic- 
tory of that which Ingersoll used to call, 
with a capital letter, Common sense. 
Perhaps Thomas Paine ought to be cred- 
ited with the origin or wider application 
of the phrase. The bother of the world 
has been its babyness; its lothness to get 
over its childish ways of thinking and 
doing—and especially of feeling. It has 
been inclined to worship pretense and 
superficialities—as Carlyle told them, 
clothes. It is getting down to realities. 
We have not been able to get over medie- 
valism until now. We have too long 
stood by the ghosts that left their pur- 
pose a thousand years in the past. All 
hail the Gustavs of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Where should Common Sense be 
more needed than in the hearts and be- 
havior of rulers? Is it possible that our 
Republic will have to take lessons in 
democratic manners and principles of 
European parliaments and monarchs ? 


& 
The Methodist Bishops, 
in their address to The 


The Methodists 


in Conferenc : 
© Quadrennial General 


Conference meeting in Baltimore, are 
able to report the immense gain of 278,- 
357 communicants during the past four 
years, the greatest in the history of 
the denomination, which has over three 
million members. The convention will 
not take off the ban from the forbidden 
amusements, but the members will play 
cards and dance and go to the theater 
just the same, and no one will be disci- 
plined for it. To do the act and forbid 
it savors of hypocrisy; and there ought 
to be a distinction made. Whether these 
amusements are to be avoided by Chris- 
tian or ethical people depends on their 
character. There are plays that are as 
good as sermons, and quite as likely to 
benefit the hearer; and there are others 
that no decent man or woman ought to 
patronize. Just so card playing may be 
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as innocent as checkers, and there is 
other card playing that is utter gam- 
bling. The same may be said of dancing, 
which may be perfectly harmless. A 
general condemnation which lumps to- 
gether the good and the bad is not con- 
ducive to clear thinking or to a clear con- 
science. The conference ought to revise 
the rule, but we presume it will make 
no discrimination or relaxation. The 
conference has already spoken strongly 
for prohibition of the sale of liquor. Gov- 
ernor Hoch, of Kansas, is a delegate, and 
has declared that Kansas, with its well- 
executed law, is more prosperous than 
any one of the liquor-selling States. 
& 

Soon after Panama declared 
her independence Colombia 
made complaints that Pan- 
ama’s success was due to the assistance 
given by the United States, and asked 
for arbitration on a claim of $10,000,000. 
This our Government refused, on the 
ground, we suppose, that it is one of the 
subjects which, under The Hague treat- 
ies, are reserved from arbitration, as it is 
a question of public policy and national 
honor. To be sure we might consent to 
arbitrate any question, and that is our 
journalistic judgment ; but we can appre- 
ciate the reason why our State Depart- 
ment refused. Beyond all question our 
Government knew that the Panama se- 
cession was planned, and it was quite 
pleased to have it succeed, and, further, 
was ready to recognize the new republic 
as soon as it was fairly in existence and 
was ready to transfer to us the Canal 
Zone, as our negotiations with Colombia 
had not been satisfactory. After we had 
recognized Panama and taken possession 
of the Zone Colombia threatened Panama 
with invasion; but that would have en- 
dangered peace in the Zone we had ac- 
quired, and we absolutely forbade Colom- 
bia to enter Panama’s territory. Of 
course this was hard on Colombia. She 
did not like to lose her most valuable 
State, and to lose the Canal. After we 
had refused to arbitrate on the ground 
given she withdrew her charges of our 
ill-faith in not keeping our treaty with 
her, and simply presented the admitted 
documents and asked for arbitration as 
to whether she has suffered any loss by 
our conduct in the matter. Of course the 


Colombia’s 
Claim 








question at issue is still just the same, the 
right of our Government to recognize 
Panama as an independent nation without 
waiting to make it likely that she could 
maintain independence. Beyond all ques- 
tion our action made for quiet conditions, 
and beyond all question what we did was 
for the benefit of ali the world, except, 
perhaps, Colombia. Secretary Taft has 
gone to Panama probably to see if he can 
unravel this tangle, among other things. 
We wish our Government might take the 
position that any difference that cannot 
be settled by diplomacy shall be referred 
to arbitration. 


& 
bitten te They have a_ gambling 
ae question in Manila, and 
they need a Hughes as 


Governor-General. They had a big Car- 
nival there, and the biggest building on 
the Carnival Grounds was made into a 
cock-pit, on the notion that the Filipinos 
love to gamble on cock-fighting, and that 
it would bring in a great deal of money. 
There are no laws against cock-fighting 
in the Philippines, as the Philippine Com- 
mission has refused to approve such a 
law, altho Aguinaldo during his brief 
rule absolutely forbade it. The sad thing 
about it is that it was the Americans who 
ran the Carnival, and they provided the 
sport. All the religious organizations 
protested, and we have the printed ser- 
mon preached in the Episcopal Cathedral 
by the Rev. M. G. Johnston. Calling at- 
tention to the law, and the union of the 
religious forces, did not a bit of good. 
and no more did the protest of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Education to the Gov- 
ernor-General, nor that of General Wood 
and a hundred American ladies headed 
by General Wood’s wife. Over six hun- 
(red students in the Normal School pro- 
tested in mass meeting; the Philippine 
leachers’ Association did the same; and 

a great public meeting attended by twen- 

ty-hve hundred Filipinos was held in the 

Grand Opera House to add their protest. 

But it all did no good. The Governor- 

General and the Carnival managers 

would not listen to them, for it is Amer- 

‘cans abroad who exploit and favor vice 

and leave their conventional virtue behind 

when they go to the East. But the na- 


tive people themselves rebuked them. 
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The cock-pit made no money for its own- 
ers. It was patronized mostly by Chi- 
nese and whites, and a local paper says: 

“Of the whites there was a surprising at- 
tendance, and often they were in the pit 
handling the roosters like adepts.” 
And this is a paper that said that the 
cock-pit was demanded by Filipinos. 

wt 


One of the best and most 
beloved of royal rulers 
celebrated, last week, the 
sixtieth anniversary of his accession as 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary. They 
have been sad days for him. He has had 
terrible tragedies in his family, and he 
suffered defeat and the loss of territory 
in the war with Prussia, which was the 
beginning of the creation of the Empire 
of Germany. Emperor William and the 
royalties of the many minor States that 
had been his, but which now render alle- 
giance to Germany, visited him to do him 
honor, but it must have caused him deep 
regret that he cannot give to his suc- 
cessor all that came to him. Yet his wis- 
dom in distress has saved him much not- 
withstanding his losses to Prussia and 
Italy, and he has gained something by 
way of reparation. He was able to over- 
come his resentment and form a strong 
alliance with Germany and Italy, and he 
has gained a recognized influence in 
Servia, Montenegro and Macedonia. 
But the great advance has been internal, 
in the wonderful development of Hun- 
gary, in the escape from the division of 
the Dual Empire, and in the democratiza- 
tion of Austria by universal suffrage. 
The affection and honor with which he is 
regarded in both Austria and Hungary 
are full proof of a noble character. 


Sixty Years of 
Francis Joseph 


& 
Contes Witue, The missionaries in ten 
provinces’ of Western 


in China “ps . 
China, which really means 

Central China just as we call Chicago 
west, have met and about 180 attended, 
representing ten denominations. What 
should they talk about but union? And 
they have been making rapid progress. 
They agreed that their ideas should be, 
“One Protestant Christian Church for 
West China,” and they have a strong 
committee appointed to plan for it. They 
believe they will have it in a few years. 
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And that they are in earnest is proved by 
the resolution past : 

“Resolved, That the various missions in West 

China agree to recognize and receive the Chi- 
nese church members of sister missions.” 
Do our readers see what that means? 
There are Methodists and Baptists as 
well as Anglicans and Quakers, and they 
agree. And why not? To imitate them 
in a small way, what towns are there in 
the United States that will unite thus, or 
what denominations of the country? 


& 


Bishop Whitaker is  seventy-eight 
years old. He has been Episcopal Bishop 
of Pennsylvania for twenty-two years. 
He was too feeble to attend the diocesan 
convention last week, because he could 
not walk up the stairs, but he sent his 
annual message and had it read. One 
advice was that- churches have an en- 
trance with an inclined plane for rheu- 
matic people, and another was that no 
young priest should marry until he had 
been in the ministry for at least five 
years. That is bad advice. He thought 
a clergyman, whose primary virtue should 
be self-denial, should wait till he had a 
permanent position and an adequate in- 
come before he took a wife, instead of 
finding an excuse for getting married at 
the beginning of his career. We think he 
will find sufficient opportunities for self- 
denial if he marries early; and he gen- 
erally does have at the beginning of his 
career an income sufficient to support a 
wife modestly. St. Paul condemns those 
who “forbid to marry.” 

Fd 


What Secretary Taft said in regretting 
that some doubtless innocent soldiers 
were dismissed without honor for the 
Brownsville affair was this: 

“In such a case as this the inconvenience and 
hardship to those innocent of participation or 
knowledge, arising from arbitrarily terminating 
the contract of enlistment in accordance with 
the right which the Government by statute re- 
serves, must be borne by them in the public 
interest.” 

It was cruel and hard-hearted, some 
critics have said, thus to make the inno- 
cent suffer with the guilty, and bid them 
bear it patiently “in the public interest.” 
But that is done necessarily many times 
a day. A man is sent to prison for a 
crime, and his innocent wife and family 
suffer want and shame, and it must “be 
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borne by them in the public interest.” 
This is the only comfort they can get out 
of it. It is hard, but necessary. 









& 

Many a landholder has within his acres 
certain portions that are unproductive 
and not worth cultivation, swamps, stony 
ridges, exhausted fields, or washed hill- 
sides. They might as well be made to 
produce something, and particularly 
trees. But the owner does not know how 
to plant. But the Government Forest 
Service does; it is just planting some 
hundreds of thousands of trees in the 
Adirondacks.’ Then let our agricultural 
reader drop a postal to “Forest Service,” 
Washington, and receive the circulars 
that will tell him what he needs to know. 

a 

The Supreme Court of Texas has de- 
cided that there is no provision in the 
constitution of that State that forbids the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools 
nor the singing of religious songs nor 
prayer. That may be, and where there 
are none tc object we see no reason why 
they should not be continued when in use. 
But where a body of citizens, Jewish or 
Catholic, protests it is unfair to impose 
Protestant worship, or any worship, and 
the Church ought to be ashamed to ask 
its religious business to be carried on by 
public taxation. 
































& 

Perhaps we need a Protestant Pope to 
give as good advice as that which the 
Pope has lately sent out to the faithful, 
and which is now being promulgated in 
the Catholic churches in this country. 
He instructs them that those who do not 
feel inclined to enter the religious celi 
bate life should seek partners with a view 
to marriage, and pray for such suitable 
partners, as matrimony is a sacrament 
that brings blessings with it. This 1 
struction is particularly timely this leap 
year. 























“ 

“We live in an evil age,” said Card 
nal Logue to a great audience in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral last Sunday. What 4 
strange view of history that language 1 
dicates! We live in the best age for ht 
manity the world has ever seen. Whit 
possible advantage can be gained by tel 
ing such an audience such a tale, wher 
every one who heard it knows that 15 
not true? 
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Mr. Cleveland on Life Insurance 


Ex - PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S recent 

article on the subject of insurance in The 
Spectator voices the general opinion that 
the insurance companies are more strong- 
ly intrenched in public favor than ever 
before. Mr. Cleveland forcefully points 
out that during the recent outcry against 
insurance companies there has not been 
a serious impeachment of the basic prin- 
ciples upon which American life insur- 
ance rests, nor a single suggestion of 
doubt as to the ever present ability, and 
ever present inclination, of all reputable, 
honestly managed American life insur- 
ance companies to make prompt and full 
payment of all legitimate claims on their 
policies. Mr. Cleveland says further: 
_ “American life insurance has just been sub- 
jected to the. most trying tests in its entire 
history; and as an economic system mathe- 
matically sound and of far-reaching benefi- 
cence, it stands before the country in a stronger 
position today than ever before. 

“Under present conditions life insurance 
companies of this country are required to re- 
port their transactions and financial condition 
with a wealth of detail never before dreamed of. 
As a result of this unprecedented publicity of 
life insurance information, our people carrying 
or seeking life insurance are now in a position 
to know vastly more than heretofore about 
the operations of the companies upon which 
the future welfare of themselves and their 
families may largely depend. And I have no 
hesitation in saying that the 15,000,000 of our 
fellow-citizens who carry policies with com- 
panies of approved standing may now rely, 
with greater confidence than ever, upon the 
security of life insurance protection which they 
maintain—often at great self-denial—against a 
rainy day or against the want that may 
threaten the loved ones who survive them.” 

ws 


Hotel Fires 


_Tue destruction or damage by fire of 
eighty-four hotel structures in cities and 
small localities in twenty-six States and 
Canada since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, as tabulated by The /nsurance 
Press, is of more than passing interest 
not only to those who travel, but also to 
their respective friends and _ relatives. 
Hotels must be used by travelers, and 


they ought-to be made safe. They can- 
not be made too safe. The recent de- 
struction of “The New Aveline Hotel,” 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. (built in 1852), 
which entailed a loss of $100,000, was 
perhaps a typical hotel fire. At any rate 
several persons perished because of this 
fire, and the average hotel is well calculat- 
ed to secure the destruction of some of its 
guests in case of fire. While the horrors 


of school fires, theater fires and hotel fires 
are all comparatively so recent, the sug- 
gestion made by the Press that hotel fires 
be made the subject of investigation in 
every city ought to be heeded. After the 
investigations have been made remedies 
should rigidly follow closely afterward. 


as 


....The sixth International Congress 
of Actuaries, according to announcement 
circulars just issued, will-be held in the 
rooms of the Philharmonic Society in 
Vienna from the 7th to the 13th of June, 
1909. Arthur Hunter, 346 Broadway, is 
the correspondent in the United States 
and Canada for the Congress. 


THE life insurance rate on lions and 
tigers is 5 per cent. The rate on deer is 
50 per cent. There is no rate on snakes, 
because no insurance company will write 
risks on “reptiles.” One reason for this 
is that no man can distinguish one snake 
of the same species from another, as they 
all look alike to the human observer. 


THE life companies which withdrew 
from Texas because of its recent 
legislation regarding deposits and in- 
vestments have received notification 
from the insurance department of the 
Lone Star State that they will be al- 
lowed to transact no business whatever 
without a license. Commissioner Love 
proposes to collect the full penalty of 
$5,000, and a sum in addition to double 
the tax of 3 per cent. of gross premium 
receipts in every case, or to know the 
reason why. The situation in Texas 
from the standpoint of the life insurance 
companies grows interesting. 
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Winter Wheat 


THE Government’s report upon the 
growing winter wheat is distinctly favor- 
able, showing that the condition on May 
Ist was 89 (against only 82.9 one year 
ago, and an average of 85.8 for the pre- 
ceding ten years), and that the area now 
is 29,751,000 acres, against 28,132,000 at 
the harvest in 1907. Since the seed was 
sown, last autumn, 1,318,000 acres have 
been abandoned, owing to the destructive 
effect of the cold season. This loss may 
be compared with 3,523,000 abandoned 
last year. It is the smallest reduction of 
the kind, one excepted, in the last decade. 
Last year’s crop of winter wheat was 
409,442,000 bushels. There is promise of 
a larger yield this year. If the Produce 
Exchange’s old method of calculation be 
used, the present condition and acreage 
point to a crop of 461,000,000; its new 
method indicates 428,500,000. Last 
year’s results tend to prove that the old 
method should be preferred. 


a 
New York Cotton Exchange 


IN response to a House resolution of 
February, 1907, an inquiry concerning 
Cotton Exchanges and fluctuations in the 
price of cotton has been made by the 
Bureau of Corporations, and the first 
part of Commissioner Herbert Knox 
Smith’s report was published last week. 
It severely criticises the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange’s method of establishing 
(upon the “middling” grade as a basis) 
the differences in prices for all grades, 
with respect to “future” contracts, by the 
action of a revision committee which 
meets only twice a year. It prefers the 
New Orleans Exchange’s method of fix- 
ing differences daily upon a basis of 
actual “spot” transactions. Mr. Smith 
holds that the New York method works 
against the buying manufacturer and in 
favor of “a limited class of speculative 
experts.” The New York committee, he 
remarks, has an extreme degree of arbi- 
trary power, and he continues as follows: 

“This committee is usually made up of men 
who are large operators on the Exchange and 
who are constantly interested in the future 


market. It is within their power so to fix 
these differences as to affect enormously the 


value of their own future contracts. In the 
revision of November, 1906, when the differ- 
ences fixed by the committee were radically 
wrong, several members of this committee 
have admitted that they were at the time heay- 
ily interested in future contracts and that they 
profited by the action of the committee. There 
is no conclusive proof that they intended this, 
It is sufficient to point out that this fixed dif- 
ference system, applied thus arbitrarily by a 
small body of men, furnished in this case a 
condition where (1) these men had the power 
thus to reap enormous profits at the expense 
of others; (2) they admit that they did reap 
profits; and (3) the motive for doing so was 
extremely strong. Comment upon this situa- 
tion is hardly necessary.” 

This is a charge of a very serious char- 
acter. As to the comparative merits of 
the two methods of fixing differences 
there is room for argument, but the New 
York Cotton Exchange must promptly 
meet as best it can this official attack 
upon its Revision Committee. If it can 
show that its method has not served the 
interests of a few speculative experts, 
either in 1906 or at other times, it should 
hasten to do so. If this is a just report, 
there is need of reform in the Exchange. 

& 

....Comptroller Metz estimates the 
value of the real estate owned by New 
York City to be about $2,000,000,000. 

....The pig-iron output in April was 
1,148,691 tons, against 1,228,204 in 
March, 1,079,721 in February, and 
1,045,250 in January. High water mark 
in 1907 was 2,336,972 in October. After 
the beginning of the panic, the output 
declined, and in January the lowest fig- 
ures were reached. 

....At the 140th annual meeting of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
last week, J. Edward Simmons was Te- 
elected president, and George Wilson, 
secretary, both by unanimous vote. 
James J. Hill, George F. Baer and Cleve- 
land H. Dodge were elected vice-pres!- 
dents to serve four years. William H. 
Porter, president of the Chemical Bank, 
succeeds James G. Cannon as treasurer, 
the latter becoming chairman of the 
Committee on Finance and Currency. 
The chairman of the executive commtt- 
tee is A. Barton Hepburn. On behalf of 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Joseph H. Choate 
presented to the Chamber one of Gilbert 
Stuart’s portraits of Washington. 
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Make your savings earn for you 


5% A YEAR 


Without speculative risks or anxiety, and 
with absolute security. 

Every account opened with this Company is 
subject to withdrawal at your need or 
option upon required notice. 

Our funds are invested in mortgage loans 
to home owners, on the very best class of 
New York and Suburban Real Estate. 

Long and successful experience as con- 
servative appraisers and financiers has 
enabled this Company for fifteen years 
to pay 


5% A YEAR EARNINGS 


An account may be opened at any time. 
Earnings begin immediately and_reck- 
oned for full time money is in our care. 
Our business is conducted under the super- 
vision of the New York Banking Depart- 
ment and is regularly examined by them. 
We will send you full particulars, and can 
probably refer you to some 
of our patrons in your 
own locality. 
Assets $1,800,000 
Established 15 years. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bldg., 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 








PREFERRED R. R. STOCKS 


Are netting from 4 to 6%% 


PREFERRED INDUSTRIALS 


Are netting from 6% to 10m 


Selected list embracing interesting statisties 
furnished on application 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY for appreciation 
in principal invested at this time 


LARGE OR SMALL 


investments outlined 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
lll Broadway, N. Y. 











Best Imported 


TEAS & COF ES 


At HALF Price 


Frxest TEAS, 19¢., 27c., 33c. Best, 37c. a 1b, 
Finest CoFFEES, lic., 13c., 18c. Best, 23c. a lb, 
The supplying of Farmers, Granges, 
Institutions, Clergymen and Large 
Consumers a Specialty. 

NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL, 

For full particulars, address 
Consumers Importing Tea Company 
P. O. Box 290, 66 Church St,, New York 














Austin Organ Company 











AREFUL, painstaking at- 
tention to every detail of 
construction is insisted upon by 
the builders of the Austin Organ. 
Their strict adherence to this 
principle is in large measure 
responsible for the tonal and 
mechanical perfection of their 
instruments, 

The Austin Organ Co. offer 
to the public the simplest, most 
reliable and durable instrument 
on the market —the outcome of 
years of patient study. 








Dept. K, Hartford, Conn. 
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READING NOTICE 


MICHIGAN’S FAMOUS BATH CITY 
Mount Clemens, Mich., is located about twenty miles 
from Detroit. It is known far and near as the “Bath 
City” for the reason that its springs have powerful 
medicinal qualities. The injunction “Wash and be clean” 
is literally carried out by thousands of persons who are 





attracted to the place because of its unique fame, but te - 


the resulting cleanliness thus secured is added that of 
health because of the healing quality of the springs of 
Mount Clemens. Since 1865, when the first well was 
drilled in this Michigan city, the place has continued to 
grow highly in favor, and the limits of Mount Clemens 
have been extended until now the town contains more 
than 200 hotels for the accommodation of visitors seeking 
health by means of the baths there. The Mount Clemens 
baths, like the famous baths established centuries ago in 
Bath, England, are particularly efficacious in cases of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and eruptive skin diseases. Those 
recovering from an attack of grippe, those worn out by 
the strain of political, business or social duties, may well 
“4 a cogeurs at Mount Clemens in the full expectation 
of beneficent results. In point of fact, no city in the 
world now offers superior prospects of early recuperation 
from exhausted vitality. Fine roads characterize the place 
and offer rare facilites for driving and automobiling. 
Both river and lake boating can be enjoyed and fishing 
lends the charm of its sport to the forces conspiring to- 
ward convalescence and emphasizes the debt still owed to 
Izaak Walton. Mr. P. R. Eastman, the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Mount Clemens, Mich., an- 
nounces that he will be glad to mail free to any reader 
of Tue INDEPENDENT a a A of the beautifully illustrated 
“Book of Mount Clemens Mineral Springs.’ 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


American Cotton Oil Company, semi-annual, 
preferred, 3 per cent., payable June Ist, 1908. 

International Silver Company Coupons No. 
19 from First Mortgage Bonds will be paid 
on and after June Ist, 1908. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER HOME 


Finest in the great resort country of northern Michigan: 
23 room cottage and $1,000 caretaker’s cottage. acres 
of land, 140 rods frontage on beautiful little Traverse Bay, 
10 minutes’ walk from Harbor Springs, 2 minutes’ walk from 
Forest Beach Hotel and beautiful golf links adjoining. 
This could be platted if desired and lots sold for $1,000 to 
$1,500 each. Two natural terraces, finely wooded. 

Also 65 acres beautifully wooded land extending from 
Crystal Lake to Lake Michigan, besides several vacant lots 
and cottages and the ‘“‘Three Pine Lodge’’ adjoining the 
new Congregational Assembly Grounds, a beautiful and 
growing resort at Crystulia. Crystal Lake is 4 x 9 miles 
in Benzle County. © further particulars write 

J. D. 8. HANSON, HART, MICH. 


MAINE COAST, CASCO BAY 


Furnished cot and farms, all prices. F. S. 
and E.G. VAILL: Bortlaua, ‘Me. " 


TO RENT onthe "Box M Breoktlela: Mad. 
INTRODUCE US 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


To extend our acquaintance among people 
who would appreciate our Magazine, we will 
send THE INDEPENDENT for an eight weeks’ 
trial subscription to any address for twenty-five 
cents. 























$25 a 
Co. N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St., New York 


Detroit 
all ‘Engine 


varts Ban ges cranking; no 
sams, valves, sprin; or sprock- 
cts. Only 3 poner parts, All 


testimonials 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1277 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 





The SECRET 
of the “tidy” appearance of 
hundreds of men lay lies ina 


you 
Wife, trim the 


If they haven’t them, send to us. 
Send nameon posta! for prices, ee. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., -  - Worcester, Mass. 








ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N. Y., 
says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 


As a Cure tor STOMACH TROUBLES 


For over a year I suffered intensely with Stomach 
Trouble, and although a number of physicians had 
case, none of them were able to give me any relief. At 
last a personal friend of mine, who is a doctor, recom 
mended Saratoga Vichy Water. 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, general agett, 
of Rochester, and from that day to this I have not failed 
to drink from one to three bottles each day, with the 
sult that I can now eat anything I choose, and have 
gained over a5 Ibs. I can conscientiously say I now bar 
perfect health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully yours, 

Isaac Teart, Caterer, 
139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPEND YOUR SUMMER IN NEW YORK 


Gentleman will sublet. completely furnished 11 room..and 
bath sunny corner apartment, West 87th Street, for June, 
July, August and September, for about balf what he pays 
landlord unfurnished. Fine residence location half way be- 
tween Central Park and Riverside Park—one block from 
Subway Station and Elevated Railroad, five trolley lines 
within two blocks. All modern conveniences. References 
required. Address, H. H., The Independent. 


[EWIS® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cotethe Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
ire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’® 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 

135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 




















Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


of customers. 





CHANGE IN FOOD 


Works Wonders in Health 


It is worth knowing that a change in food can 
cure dyspepsia. “I deem it my duty to let you 
know how Grape-Nuts food has cured me of in- 
digestion. 

“I had been troubled with it for years, until last 
year my doctor recommended Grape-Nuts food to 
be used every morning. I followed instructions 
and now I am entirely well. 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts, we use four 
packages a week. You are welcome to use this 
testimonial as you see fit.” 

The reason this lady was helped by the use of 
Grape-Nuts food is that it is predigested by nat- 
ural processes and therefore does not tax the 
stomach as the food she had been using; it also 
contains the elements required for building up the 
nervous system. If that part of the human body 
is in perfect working order, there can be no 
dyspepsia, for nervous energy represents the 
steam that drives the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, the 
machinery of the body works badly. Grape-Nuts 
food can be used by small children as well as 
adults. It is perfectly cooked and ready for in- 


stant use. 
Read “The Road 


“There’s a Reason.” 
Ever'read the above letter? A new one ap- 


pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





id thirteen copies of Tus 
BINDERS* " P 
Inperzupext will be furnished 


by us at the ratg of 45 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 
tee Pultew Street. Wew Vark 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF ETCHINGS & ENGRAVINGS 


PUBLISHED BY As 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
165 PAGES, 84 ILLUSTRATIONS, BOARDS 


Please mention Tus INDEPENDENT. 








The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, > > Spgudeperteal 


Chartered 187: 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
cones Stock 


EXAMINED BY as COMMISSIONER 


5 per cent. Debentures and First 


upon Real Estate; nearly cre sola r~ over thirty 


years’ business * ieore loss or MGslagy to investors. Send for information. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of THE AMERICAN COTTON 
OIL COMPANY on May 5th, 1908, declared a semi-annual 
Dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock 
of the Company, payable June ist, 1908, at the Banking 
House of Winslow, Lanier & Company, 58 Cedar Street, 
New York City. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books of the Company 
will be closed on May 16th, 1908, at 12 o’clock noon, and 
will remain closed until June 2d, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


Office of 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., May 15th, 1908. 
Coupons No. 19 of the First Mortgage Bonds of this 
colapany, due June ist, will be paid on and after that 
date upon presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, 


NILES-BEMENT-POND merge ranger d 
New York, May 8 
The Board of Directors of the NILbg BEMENT. POND 
COMPANY has this day declared the regular quarterly 
‘dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable May 15th, 1908. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from 3 P. M. May 
8th, 1908, until 10 A. M. May 16th, 1908. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


MEETING 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The stockholders of the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany are hereby notified that the regular annual meeting 
of the stockholders of said company will be held at its 
offices, No. 243 Washington Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, Thursday, June 25th, 1908, at 12 o’clock noon, 
for the purpose of electing a Board of Directors and trans- 
acting such other business as may be properly brought be- 
fore the meeting. 

stock transfer books of the company will close 
Thursday, June 4th, 1908, and reopen Friday, June 26th. 
1908. W. M. HAGER, Secretary. 
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The total income of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1887 was $5,829,715. In 1897 
its income had grown to $22,981,257. In 1907 
this item has increased to $737114,161. The 
ordinary person has only a very faint idea of the 
significance of these figures. It is strikingly indi- 
cative, however, of the estimation in which the 
company must be held by thousands upon thou- 
sands of insurers in order to obtain such an enor- 
mous income. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company had 9,620,009 
policies in force on December 31st, 1907, or more 
than any other company in America. There must 
be a reason for this. 


fitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York ih 1842, 
was preceded by a stock ag | of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of ag og we used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Compary and repaid, with a 
bonus atid interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which there have been 
deemed 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at 

time 
Interest 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 

of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually —e the - 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc 
ing the cost of insurance. 

for such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends’ of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD & SUS, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE 60. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YO 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMBS RB. PLUM... 2. ccccsccscccoscsscccvssececs Leather 
CLARENCE H, KELSEY Prest. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. 

WILLIAM H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 

Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if- desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 


7:429,070.00 
19,923,965.35 

















STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January i, 1908 


$29,845,723.08 


ASSETS ...0. 
LIABILITIES 28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


+ NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 
Capital Stock all Cash 


e-Insurance Reserve 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 


$1,000,000.00 
4,473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 


wo sco * 
Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,995. 28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 





